LINCOLN  AND  JOHNSON. 

THEIR  PLAN  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  NATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

First  Paper. 


r MHE  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
_JL  ment  to  promote  peace  and  rees- 
tablish the  Union  during  the  last  days  of 
President  Lincoln’s  and  the  early  months 
of  President  Johnson’s  administration, 
have  been  much  misrepresented,  and  by 
many  seem  to  be  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood. No  change  of  policy  took  place, 
nor  was  there  any  interruption  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  accession  of 
his  successor.  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the 
situation,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  carry  for- 
ward to  a speedy  consummation  the  plan 
and  intentions  of  his  predecessor  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
its  full  constitutional  authority,  the  States 
each  to  their  rightful  position,  the  peo- 
ple to  their  inherent  rights,  and  the 
Union  to  all  its  strength  and  beneficence. 
No  full  and  authentic  record  has  been 
made  of  many  of  the  occurrences  of  that 
important  period,  when  the  Executive 
Department  was  in  a transition  state  and 
the  country  was  just  emerging  from  a 
civil  war.  The  day  has  not  perhaps  ar- 
rived for  an  impartial  history  of  those 
times.  The  resentments  which  grew  out 
of  the  war  and  the  partisan  strife  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years  are  interwoven 
with  those  occurrences,  and  still  remain  to 
tinge  with  partiality  or  prejudice  any  nar- 
rative that  may  be  attempted. 

The  two  Presidents,  Lincoln  and  John- 
son, were  of  dissimilar  temperaments, 
different  mental  structure,  and,  though 
associated  in  the  great  Union  contest  and 
elected  on  the  same  ticket,  they  had  been 
trained  in  opposing  political  parties. 
There  were,  however,  many  points  in 
which  there  was  a resemblance.  Both 
were  self-made  men,  neither  of  them  had 
early  educational  advantages,  both  were 
sons  of  poverty,  each  had  early  struggles 
to  encounter  in  frontier  life  to  obtain  po- 
sition, and  each  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  associates  and  the  com- 
munity which  knew  him  best.  One  was 
from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  the  other  from 
the  mountain  region  of  Tennessee.  Both 
were  admired  for  their  kindness  of  heart 


their  honest  sincerity,  their  patriotism 
and  incorruptible  integrity.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had,  with  much  strength  of  purpose,  a 
genial  nature,  a facile  mind  and  pliant  dis- 
position. Mr.  Johnson  was  reserved  but 
urbane,  firm  and  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
stern  and  unbending  in  maintaining  his 
convictions.  While  each  had  the  char- 
acteristics of  frontier  men,  there  was  a 
kindly  suavity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
which  softened  and  reconciled  even  those 
with  whom  he  disagreed  ; but  there  was 
a straightforward  and  blunt  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  which  his 
opponents  took  advantage,  often  to  his  in- 
jury. The  early  political  and  party  asso- 
ciations of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  with  the 
Whigs.  His  first  vote  was  for  Henry 
Clay,  whose  political  oratory  and  mag- 
netic party  declamation  drew  into  his 
support  so  many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
West.  Led  away  by  impulse  rather  than 
reflection,  by  personal  enthusiasm,  and 
not  by  conviction  or  much  thought  on  the 
really  grave  and  profound  political  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  conflict  of  parties, 
he  drifted  into  the  Whig  organization, 
and  commenced  political  life  a nominal 
centralist,  with  admiration  of  the  “ Amer- 
ican System  ” and  of  a powerful  and  mag- 
nificent General  Government. 

Time,  reflection,  and  maturer  years 
tempered  his  enthusiasm  and  modified  his 
feelings.  He  did  not  'wholly  relinquish 
his  party  obligations,  but  investigation, 
discussion,  and  responsibility  had  wrought 
a change  in  his  views.  Aside  from  per- 
sonal admiration  of  the  eloquent  Whig 
champion,  which  lingered  in  his  mind  a 
pleasant  remembrance,  and  apart  from  as- 
sociation which  begets  attachment,  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  his  later  years  retained  but  lit- 
tle zeal  for  Whig  doctrines.  When  elect- 
ed, and  during  his  administration,  he  was 
sincerely  and  conscientiously,  in  feeling 
and  principle,  a constitutionalist,  a Federal 
republican,  a friend  of  State  rights,  and 
in  his  general  views  an  opponent  of  con- 
solidation. Observation  and  experience 
made  him  less  a centralist  and  more  a 
State  rights  republican  than  he  had  been 
in  his  earlier  years.  If  the  exigencies  of 
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the  war  impelled  him  to  exercise  extra- 
ordinary and  sometimes  doubtful  powers, 
he  lamented  the  necessity,  and  became 
more  and  more  an  admirer  of  our  federa- 
tive system,  and  in  his  convictions  an 
earnest  constitutionalist. 

During  the  winter  of  1864  and  1865, 
after  Sherman’s  successful  march  to  the 
sea  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  the 
expiring  days  of  the  Confederacy  were 
manifest  and  the  end  not  distant.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  foresaw  the  result,  and  anti- 
cipated with  undisguised  satisfaction  the 
time,  then  rapidly  approaching,  when  the 
General  Government  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and 
questionable  authority,  the  States  could 
each  and  all  resume  their  true  position 
and  their  rights  in  the  administration 
and  direction  of  public  alfairs,  and  the 
people  again  become  reconciled,  contented, 
and  at  peace.  In  the  early  months  of 
1865  he  frequently  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rebel 
States  was  deplorable,  and  did  not  con- 
ceal his  apprehension  that,  unless  imme- 
diately attended  to,  they  would,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disturbed  civil,  social,  and 
industrial  relations,  be  worse  after  the  re- 
bellion was  suppressed. 

That  event  was  obviously  near  at  hand, 
and  he  enjoined  upon  those  who  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  administering  the 
government,  and  occupying  stations  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  be  prepared  to  discharge 
their  novel  and  important  duties  intelli- 
gently, benignantly,  and  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country . The  impoverishment 
of  the  people  of  those  States  by  a long 
and  exhausting  war ; the  negroes  emanci- 
pated, but  ignorant  and  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves;  alienations  and  dif- 
ficulties between  them  and  their  former 
masters;  new  and  grave  questions  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  landholder  and  the 
landless,  the  master  and  the  servant;  the 
danger  of  conflicts  between  the  different 
classes  not  only  of  whites  and  blacks,  but 
between  the  rich  whites  and  the  poor 
whites,  the  free  blacks  and  the  late  slaves, 
domestic  servants  and  field  hands — these 
were  matters  that  pressed  upon  all.  The 
President  alluded  to  them  in  Cabinet 
meetings  and  in  private  conversations,  to- 
gether with  the  consequences  which  in  all 
wars  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  dis- 
bandment of  great  armies,  even  where 
there  were  not  domestic  and  social  dis- 
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turbances  and  derangements  such  as  ex- 
isted at  the  South.  In  consequence  of  the 
insurrection  the  legal  civil  governments 
of  the  States  of  the  South  had  been  sus- 
pended or  overthrown,  and  there  must 
necessarily  be  a revival  and  restoration  of 
the  old  governments,  or  a reconstruction, 
by  which  their  interrupted  and  broken  re- 
lations with  the  Union  might  be  reestab- 
lished. One  of  the  first  movements, 
therefore,  would  necessarily  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  government  in  each  of 
the  States,  so  that  there  should  be  a legit- 
imate legislature  to  enact  laws,  and  a le- 
gal executive  and  judiciary  to  restrain 
crime,  enforce  obedience,  and  preserve 
civil  and  social  order.  Crime,  as  far  as 
possible,  must  be  prevented  and  punish- 
ed; and  if  on  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion the  armies  broke  up  and  portions 
were  enlisted  into  robber  bands  and  guerilla 
parties,  which  he  greatly  feared,  instant 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  arrest  and 
punish  the  offenders.  It  was  essential 
that  these  matters  should  be  brought  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  local  civil  tribunals, 
and  that  the  people  should  not  depend 
upon  the  military  to  secure  and  main- 
tain peace  and  domestic  tranquillity.  Let 
the  people  who  have  been  under  Con- 
federate despotism  learn  to  take  care  of 
themselves  under  this  dispensation,  as  in 
former  years,  and  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  our  civil  fabric  will  vin- 
dicate themselves  without  a resort  to  force 
and  arbitrary  power. 

He  dreaded  and  deprecated  violent  and 
revengeful  feelings,  or  any  malevolent 
demonstrations  toward  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  were  involved,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  in  the  rebellion.  The  lead- 
ers, he  believed,  would  flee  the  country 
when  they  became  satisfied  their  cause 
was  hopeless.  He  often  expressed  a wish 
that  they  might  be  facilitated  in  their  es- 
cape, and  no  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
prevent  their  egress.  This  was  more 
strongly  enjoined  upon  me,  perhaps,  than 
upon  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
by  reason  of  the  blockade,  which  was  rig- 
idly enforced.  In  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  Wilmington,  ocean  communication  with 
the  rebels  had  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
escape  b}7  water  was  extrbmely  difficult. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  about  the 
22d  or  23d  of  that  month,  the  President 
left  Washington  and  went  to  the  front. 
One  of  the  alleged  objects  in  his  going 
was  to  relieve  himself  of  the  immense 
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throng  of  Congressmen  and  others  which 
was  besetting  him  for  office,  at  a period 
when  his  mind  and  thoughts  were  engaged 
on  more  important  and  responsible  duties 
than  the  mere  bestowal  of  party  patron- 
age. The  rebellion  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  he  anticipated  that  his  visit  to 
army  headquarters  might  be  productive  of 
benefits  in  that  regard. 

Ilis  stay  at  City  Point  and  with  the 
army  was  protracted,  and  attended  with 
some  inconveniences  to  the  departments. 
The  Secretary  of  State  went  to  see  him, 
but  promptly  returned — the  President 
did  not  desire  the  presence  of  any  of  his 
Cabinet.  His  great  object  was  clemency 
to  the  rebels  and  peace  to  the  country. 
{Shortly  after  Mr.  Seward’s  return  he  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  so  severely 
Jnjured  as  to  be  unable  personally  to  dis- 
charge all  of  the  necessary  duties  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  that  interesting  crisis 

This  accident  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
“hastened  somewhat  the  President’s  return. 
I have  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
in  interviews  with  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  he  had  enjoined  upon  them  the 
concession  of  liberal  terms  to  the  rebels  on 
the  first  indication  of  a disposition  to  yield 
and  abandon  the  contest.  To  these  mer- 
ciful and  considerate  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent maybe  attributed  the  liberal  terms 
extended  by  the  conquering  generals  to 
Lee  and  Johnston.  Each  of  our  generals 
was  impressed  with  the  humane,  generous, 
and  patriotic  designs  of  the  President, 
whose  earnest,  deepest  wish  was  peace  to 
the  people,  an  early  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional union,  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  States  and  people  in  all  their  original, 
reserved,  and  undoubted  rights,  on  terms 
of  equality  and  justice. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  while  the  President 
was  still  at  the  front,  he  telegraphed  that 
a furious  fight  was  going  on,  and  on  the 
3d  we  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  The  information  on  that  and 
the  two  succeeding  days  was,  however, 
meagre  and  stinted.  Mr.  Seward,  who 
had  been  uneasy  since  his  return,  read  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself 
the  draft  of  a proclamation  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  President  to  sign,  closing 
the  ports  of  the  Southern  States.  This 
was  a step  which  I had  earnestly  pressed 
at  the- beginning  of  the  rebellion,  as  a do- 
mestic measure,  and  more  legitimate  than 
a blockade,  which  was  international,  and 
an  admission  that  we  were  two  nations. 


Within  a few  months,  in  fact,  from  the  fall 
of  Port  Fisher,  Mr.  Seward,  who  originally 
opposed  this  view,  had  been  more  favora- 
bly inclined,  and  the  result  was  the  proc- 
lamation he  had  prepared  and  now  read 
to  us.  After  some  little  discussion  and 
approval,  with  an  admission  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  promulgation  of  the 
document,  Mr.  Seward  proposed  that  as  it 
was  uncertain  when  the  President  would 
return,  he  should  go  to  Richmond  and 
procure  his  signature  to  the  paper. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  we  separated 
the  horses  attached  to  the  carriage  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ran  away  with  him,  and 
he  received  injuries  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  many  weeks.  When  restored, 
great  changes  had  taken  place,  affecting 
himself  and  the  country. 

The  President  reached  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April. 
When  I called  on  him  the  next  morning 
he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  the  news  of 
Lee’s  surrender,  which  however  was 
not  unanticipated,  having  been  received. 
While  I was  with  him  he  signed  the 
proclamation  for  closing  the  ports,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  that  Mr.  Seward 
and  myself  concurred  in  the  measure, 
alluding  to  our  former  differences. 

The  President  at  that  time,  and  while  I 
was  with  him  at  the  White  House,  was 
informed  that  his  fellow-citizens  would 
that  evening  call  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  fall  of  Richmond  and  surrender  of  Lee  ; 
but  he  requested  their  visit  should  be  de- 
layed that  he  might  have  time  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper,  for  he  desired  that  his 
utterances  on  such  an  occasion  should  be 
deliberate  and  not  liable  to  misapprehen- 
sion, misrepresentation,  misinterpreta- 
tion, or  misconstruction.  He,  therefore, 
addressed  the  people  on  the  following 
evening,  Tuesday  the  11th,  in  a carefully- 
prepared  speech,  intended  to  promote  har- 
mony and  union. 

In  this  remarkable  speech,  delivered 
three  days  before  his  assassination,  he 
stated  he  had  prepared  a plan  for  the  re- 
inauguration of  the  national  authority  and 
reconstruction  in  1863,  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Executive  Government, 
and  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
fully  approved  the  plan  ; but  he  was  now 
censured  for  his  agency  in  setting  up  and 
seeking  to  sustain  the  State  govern- 
ments, though  the  Executive  claimed  no 
right  to  say  when  or  whether  members 
should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress. 
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That  subject  rested  exclusively  with  the 
respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  Neither  he  nor  his 
successor  seemed  disposed  at  any  time  to 
trespass  on  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government ; each  department  should  lim- 
it its  action  within  its  prescribed  constitu- 
tional sphere. 

There  was  between  the  President  and 
most  of  his  Cabinet  a cordial  concurrence 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
an  early  restoration  of  the  Union,  the  re- 
establishment of  the  States  in  their  rights, 
the  exercise  of  clemency,  the  inculcation 
of  harmony  among  the  people,  and  a dis- 
missal of  all  feelings  of  revenge  or  resent- 
ment toward  the  beaten  rebels.  The  proc- 
lamation or  order  of  General  W eitzel  for 
convening  or  reassembling  the  Virginia 
rebel  Legislature  was  discussed  very  fully, 
and  it  had  also  been  commented  upon  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday.  The 
subject  had  caused  general  surprise,  and, 
on  the  part  of  some,  dissatisfaction  and 
irritation.  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Speed 
were  particularly  disturbed  by  it,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Dennison  also.  Some,  and 
perhaps  all  these  gentlemen  saw  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  President,  and  indi- 
vidually made  known  their  repugnance  to 
the  proceeding.  Their  decisive  opposi- 
tion, he  admitted,  was  annoying  him 
greatly,  and  he  wished,  in  an  interview 
with  myself,  that  I would  state  frankly 
how  the  measure  struck  me.  I did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  I thought  the  move- 
ment questionable  ; that  it  did  not  strike 
me  favorably ; that  in  our  desire  to  bring 
about  an  early  peace,  and  to  reestablish 
the  political  relations  which  had  been  sus- 
pended for  four  years,  we  might  make  too 
much  haste  to  accomplish  our  object  satis- 
factorily. The  method  and  way  proposed 
might  retard  the  measure,  and  lead  the. 
Virginia  Legislature,  when  assembled,  to 
profitless  discussion  and  the  adoption  of 
inadmissible  terms.  He  said  his  object 
and  intentions  were  to  effect  a reconcilia- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  should  not 
stickle  about  forms,  provided  he  could  at- 
tain the  desired  result ; that  he  thought  it 
best  to  meet  the  rebels  as  men,  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  were  reasonable  and  in- 
telligent, and  had  rights  which  we  were 
willing  and  disposed  to  respect.  They 
had  been  in  error,  had  appealed  to  arms, 
and  after  having  fought  well  were  beaten 
and  humbled.  I suggested  that  as  we  had 
never  recognized  any  of  their  organiza- 


tions as  possessing  validity  during  the 

war,  it  would  be  impolitic,  to  say  the 
least,  to  now  recognize  them  and  their 
government  as  legal  and  possessed  of  au- 
thority to  act.  It  was  a concession  which 
it  appeared  to  me  ought  not  to  be  made. 
Besides,  when  assembled,  they  might  be 
contumacious  and  not  counsel  submission, 
but  conspire  to  resist  still  further.  There 

was,  moreover,  a feeble  organization  in 
Virginia,  under  Pierpont,  which  we  had 
striven  to  vitalize  and  maintain;  how 
could  we,  with  justice  to  Pierpont  and  his 
supporters,  recognize  another  opposing 
and  antagonistic  organization?  He  said 
he  had  no  fears  of  any  further  attempts  at 
resistance  by  the  rebels ; they  had  been 
too  thoroughly  whipped  and  weakened; 
but  there  might  be  something  in  the  other 
suggestion  that  we  were  giving  sanction 
to  the  rebel  organization.  He  did  not 
himself,  however,  think  much  of  it. 
The  government  under  Pierpont,  and  no 
other,  could  be  considered  legal,  but  pub- 
lic sentiment  or  public  prejudice  must  not 
be  overlooked.  He  had,  he  said,  no 
thought  of  treating  the  rebel  Virginia 
representatives  as  a legal  assemblage — a 
real  Legislature  ; but  the  persons  compos- 
ing that  body  were  leading  men  in  their 
respective  counties,  each  of  whom  had  a 
local  influence,  which  he  thought  should 
be  made  available,  in  this  critical  transi- 
tion state,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
the  Union.  He  was  surprised  that  his  ob- 
ject and  the  movement  had  been  so  gener- 
ally misconstrued,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps,  it  was  best  the  pro- 
ceeding should  be  abandoned.  State  ac- 
tion in  the  interest  of  peace  was,  however, 
in  itself  disintegration  and  destruction  to 
the  Confederacy.  He  thought  it  should 
be  encouraged,  and  was,  I perceived,  dis- 
appointed that  his  friends  opposed  the 
measure,  and  that  I,  always  recognized  by 
him  as  a State  rights  Union  man,  had  not 
favored  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  rebel  rep- 
resentatives coming  together  and  dissolv- 
ing their  organization  by  their  own  act, 
after  the  troops  were  disbanded,  would, 
in  his  belief,  have  a beneficial  influence ; 
but  he  could  not,  he  said,  go  forward  with 
everybody  opposed  to  him.  Civil  govern- 
ment must,  however,  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible  in  those  States  when  hos- 
tilities had  ceased  ; there  must  be  courts, 
and  law,  and  order,  or  society  would  be 
broken  up ; the  disbanded  armies  would 
turn  into  robber  bands  and  guerilla  par- 
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ties.  We  had  a responsible  and  he  feared 
a difficult  duty  to  prevent  such  a state  of 
things. 

When  I went  to  the  Cabinet  meeting 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  General 
Grant,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Appo- 
mattox, was  with  the  President,  and  one 
or  two  members  were  already  there. 
Congratulations  were  interchanged,  and 
earnest  inquiry  was  made  whether  any 
information  had  been  received  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  The  Secretary  of  War 
came  late  to  the  meeting,  and  the  tele- 
graph office  from  which  we  obtained  ear- 
liest news  was  in  the  War  Department. 
General  Grant,  who  was  invited  to  re- 
main, said  he  was  expecting  hourly  to 
hear  from  Sherman,  and  had  a good  deal 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  news 
would  come  soon  and  come  favorably,  he 
had  no  doubt,  for  he  had  last  night  his 
usual  dream  which  had  preceded  nearly 
every  important  event  of  the  war.  I in- 
quired the  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
dream.  He  said  it  was  in  my  department 
— it  related  to  the  water  ; that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a singular  and  indescribable  ves- 
sel, but  always  the  same,  and  that  he  was 
moving  with  great  rapidity  toward  a dark 
and  indefinite  shore ; that  he  had  had  this 
singular  dream  preceding  the  firing  on 
Sumter,  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River,  Vicksburg, 
Wilmington,  etc.  General  Grant  re- 
marked with  some  emphasis  and  asperity 
that  Stone  River  was  no  victory — that  a 
few  such  victories  would  have  ruined  the 
country,  and  he  knew  of  no  important 
results  from  it.  The  President  said  that 
perhaps  he  should  not  altogether  agree 
with  him  but  whatever  might  be  the  facts, 
his  singular  dream  preceded  that  fight. 
Victory  did  not  always  follow  his  dream, 
but  the  event  and  results  were  important. 
Pie  had  no  doubt  that  a battle  had  taken 
place  or  was  about  being  fought,  “and 
Johnston  will  be  beaten,  for  I had  this 
strange  dream  again  last  night.  It  must 
relate  to  Sherman ; my  thoughts  are  in 
that  direction,  and  I know  of  no  other 
very  important  event  which  is  likely  just 
now  to  occur.” 

Great  events  did  indeed  follow.  With- 
in a few  hours  the  good  and  gentle  as  well 
as  truly  great  man  who  narrated  his 
dream  was  assassinated,  and  the  murder 
which  closed  forever  his  earthly  career 


affected  for  years,  and  perhaps  forever, 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

The  session  of  the  Cabinet  on  that 
eventful  day,  the  last  of  President  Lin- 
coln’s life,  was  chiefly  occupied  on  the 
subject  of  our  relations  with  the  rebels — 
the  communications,  the  trade,  etc.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
who  had  but  recently  entered  upon  his 
duties,  was  embarrassed  in  regard  to  cap- 
tured cotton,  permits,  and  traffic.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rebel  States  should  be 
speedily  established.  Mr.  Stanton  pro- 
posed that  communication  should  be  re- 
opened by  his  issuing  a military  order, 
authorizing  and  limiting  traffic ; that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  give 
permits  to  all  who  wished  to  trade,  and 
he  (Stanton)  would  order  the  vessels  to 
be  received  into  any  port. 

I suggested  that  instead  of  a military 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
President  should  issue  an  Executive  order 
or  proclamation  for  opening  the  ports  to 
trade,  and  prescribe  therein  the  duties  of 
the  several  Departments.  Mr.  McCulloch 
expressed  his  willingness  to  be  relieved 
from  Treasury  agents,  and  General  Grant 
declared  himself  unequivocally  opposed 
to  them  and  the  whole  Treasury  system 
of  trading  within  the  rebel  lines  as  de- 
moralizing. 

In  regard  to  opening  the  ports  to  trade, 
Mr.  Stanton  thought  it  should  be  attended 
with  restrictions,  and  that  traffic  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  military  lines.  I 
proposed  opening  the  whole  coast  to  every 
one  who  wished  to  trade,  was  entitled  to 
coast  license,  and  should  obtain  a regular 
clearance.  I wished  the  reestablishment 
of  unrestricted  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  Southern  people  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  from  a conviction 
that  it  would  conduce  to  a more  speedy 
establishment  of  friendly  relations.  Gen- 
eral Grant  concurred  with  me,  and  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tions east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and 
Navy,  and  said  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  any  conclusions  to  which  they  might 
arrive,  or  on  which  they  could  agree. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Stanton 
made  some  remarks  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  the  new  phase  and 
duties  upon  which  we  were  about  to  enter. 
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He  alluded  to  the  great  solicitude  which 
the  President  felt  on  this  subject,  his  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing civil  governments  and  preserving 
order  in  the  rebel  States.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet,  doubtless,  he  had  given 
this  subject  much  consideration,  and  with 
a view  of  having  something  practical  on 
which  to  base  action,  he  had  drawn  up  a 
rough  plan  or  ordinance  which  he  had 
handed  to  the  President. 

The  President  said  he  proposed  to  bring 
forward  that  subject,  although  he  had  not 
had  time  as  yet  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  paper  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  given  him  only  the  day 
before  ; but  that  it  was  substantially,  in 
its  general  scope,  the  plan  which  we  had 
sometimes  talked  over  in  Cabinet  meet- 
ings. We  should  probably  make  some 
modifications,  prescribe  further  details  ; 
there  were  some  suggestions  which  he 
should  wish  to  make,  and  he  desired  all 
to  bring  their  minds  to  the  question,  for 
no  greater  or  more  important  one  could 
come  before  us,  or  any  future  Cabinet. 
He  thought  it  providential  that  this  great 
rebellion  was  crushed  just  as  Congress 
had  adjourned,  and  there  were  none  of  the 
disturbing  elements  of  that  body  to  hinder 
Sand  embarrass  us.  If  we  were  wise  and 
discreet,  we  should  reanimate  the  States 
and  get  their  governments  in  successful 
operation,  with  order  prevailing  and  the 
Union  reestablished,  before  Congress  came 
together  in  December.  This  he  thought 
important.  We  could  do  better;  accom- 
plish more  without  than  with  them. 
There  were  men  in  Congress  who,  if  their 
motives  were  good,  were  nevertheless  im- 
practicable, and  who  possessed  feelings  of 
hate  and  vindictiveness  in  which  he  did 
not  sympathize  and  could  not  participate. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  no  persecution, 
no  bloody  work,  after  the  war  was  over. 
None  need  expect  he  would  take  any  part 
in  hanging  or  killing  those  men,  even  the 
worst  of  them.  Frighten  them  out  of  the 
country,  open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars, 
scare  them  off,  said  he,  throwing  up  his 
hands  as  if  scaring  sheep.  Enough  lives 
have  been  sacrificed.  We  must  extin- 
guish our  resentments  if  we  expect  har- 
mony and  union.  There  was  too  much  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  very  good 
friends  to  be  masters,  to  interfere  with  and 
dictate  to  those  States,  to  treat  the  people 
not  as  fellow-citizens ; there  was  too  little 
respect  for  their  rights.  He  did  not  sym- 
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pathize  in  these  feelings.  Louisiana,  he 
said,  had  framed  and  presented  one  of  the 
best  constitutions  that  had  ever  been 
formed.  He  wished  they  had  permitted 
negroes  who  had  property,  or  could  read, 
to  vote  ; but  this  was  a question  which 
they  must  decide  for  themselves.  Yet 
some,  a very  few  of  our  friends,  were  not 
willing  to  let  the  people  of  the  States  de- 
termine these  questions,  but,  in  violation 
of  first  and  fundamental  principles,  would 
exercise  arbitrary  power  over  them.  These 
humanitarians  break  down  all  State  rights 
and  constitutional  rights.  Had  the 
Louisianians  inserted  the  negro  in  their 
Constitution,  and  had  that  instrument 
been  in  all  other  respects  the  same,  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  said,  would  never  have  ex- 
cepted to  that  Constitution.  The  delega- 
tion would  have  been  admitted,  and  the 
State  all  right.  Each  House  of  Congress, 
he  said,  had  the  undoubted  right' to  receive 
or  reject  members  ; the  Executive  had  no 
control  in  this  matter.  But  Congress  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  State  governments, 
which  the  President  could  recognize,  and 
under  existing  laws  treat  as  other  States, 
give  them  the  same  mail  facilities,  collect 
taxes,  appoint  judges,  marshals,  collect- 
ors, etc. , subject,  ofcourse,  to  confirmation. 
There  were  men  who  objected  to  these 
views,  but  they  were  not  here,  and  we 
must  make  haste  to  do  our  duty  before 
they  came  here. 

Mr.  Stanton  read  his  project  for  reorgan- 
izing, reestablishing,  or  reconstructing 
governments.  It  was  a military  or  execu- 
tive order,  and  by  it  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  designated  to  reorganize  those 
States  whose  individuality  it  assumed  was 
sacrificed.  Divested  of  its  military  fea- 
tures, it  was  in  form  and  outline  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  plan  ultimately  adopt- 
ed. This  document  proposed  establishing 
a military  department  to  be  composed  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  a mili- 
tary governor.  After  reading  this  paper, 
Mr.  Stanton  made  some  additional  re- 
marks in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the 
President  and  the  importance  of  prompt 
measures. 

A few  moments  elapsed,  and  no  one 
else  speaking,  I expressed  my  concur- 
rence in  the  necessity  of  immediate  action, 
and  my  gratification  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  given  the  outlines  of  a plan  em- 
bodying his  views.  I objected,  however, 
to  military  supervision  or  control,  and  to 
the  proposition  of  combining  two  States  in 
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the  plan  of  a temporary  government.  My 
idea,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Cabinet,  was  for  a careful  ob- 
servance, not  only  of  the  distinctive  rights, 
but  of  the  individuality  of  the  States. 
Besides,  Virginia  occupied  a different  po- 
sition from  that  of  any  other  of  those 
States.  There  had  been  throughout  the 
war  a skeleton  organization  in  that  com- 
monwealth which  we  had  recognized. 
We  had  said  through  the  whole  war  that 
Virginia  was  a State  in  the  Union — that 
her  relations  with  the  Government  were 
not  suspended.  We  had  acknowledged 
and  claimed  that  Pierpont  was  the  legiti- 
mate and  rightful  Governor,  that  the  or- 
ganization was  lawful  and  right  under 
him  ; that  the  division  of  the  State,  which 
required  the  absent  of  the  legal  State 
government,  had  been  effected,  and  was 
claimed  to  be  constitutional  and  correct. 
W ere  we  now  to  ignore  our  own  acts — to 
say  the  Pierpont  Government  was  a farce 
— that  the  act  creating  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  a nullity?  My  position  on 
that  question  was  different  from  others, 
for  though  not  unfriendly  to  the  new 
State,  I had  opposed  the  division  of  the 
State  when  it  took  place.  The  proposi- 
tion to  reestablish  a State  government  in 
Virginia  where  there  was  already  a State 
government  with  which  we  were  acting, 
with  Pierpont  as  governor,  or  to  put  it 
under  military  control,  appeared  to  me  a 
grave  error.  The  President  said  my  ex- 
ceptions, some  of  them  at  least,  were  well 
taken.  Some  of  them  had  occurred  to 
him.  It  was  in  that  view  he  had  been 
willing  that  General  Weitzel  should  call 
the  leading  rebels  together,  because  they 
were  not  the  legal  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
while  the  Pierpont  Legislature  was.  Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Stanton,  he  asked  what  he 
would  do  with  Pierpont  and  the  Virginia 
Constitution?  Stanton  replied  that  he 
had  no  apprehension  from  Pierpont,  but 
the  paper  which  he  had  submitted  was 
merely  a rough  sketch  subject  to  any  al- 
teration. 

Governor  Dennison  thought  that  Pier- 
pont would  be  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way,  were  that  the  only  difficulty;  but 
there  were  other  objections,  and  he  thought 
separate  propositions  for  the  government 
of  the  two  States  advisable. 

I suggested  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  assist  the  loyal  government  of 
Virginia  in  asserting,  extending,  and 
maintaining  its  authority  over  the  whole 
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State,  but  that  we  could  not  supersede  or 
annul  it. 

The  President  directed  Mr.  Stanton  to 
take  the  document  and  have  separate 
plans  presented  for  the  two  States.  They 
required  different  treatment.  “ We  must 
not,”  said  he,  “ stultify  ourselves  as  re- 
gards Virginia,  but  we  must  help  her.” 
North  Carolina  was  in  a different  condi- 
tion. He  requested  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  copies  of  the  two  plans  for  the  two 
States  made  and  furnished  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  by  the  following  Tuesday — 
the  next  regular  meeting.  He  impressed 
upon  each  and  all  the  importance  of  de- 
liberating upon  and  carefully  considering 
the  subject  before  us,  remarking  that 
this  was  the  great  question  pending,  and 
that  we  must  now  begin  to  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  He  again  declared  his 
thankfulness  that  Congress  was  not  in 
session  to  embarrass  us. 

The  President  was  assassinated  that 
evening,  and  I am  not  aware  that  he  ex- 
changed a word  with  any  one  after  the 
Cabinet  meeting  of  that  day  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a resumption  of  the  national  au- 
thority in  the  States  where  it  had  been 
suspended,  or  of  reestablishing  the  Union. 
I was  told  by  Speaker  Colfax  that,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a journey  to  the  Pacific,  he 
had  come  to  Washington  to  learn  the  in- 
tentions of  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  whether  he  intended 
to  convene  that  body  in  extra  session ; 
that  he  was  assured  by  the  President  he 
did  not  contemplate  such  a step  ; that  he 
informed  Mr.  Colfax  he  might  proceed  on 
his  journey  without  hindrance,  and  part- 
ing with  him  at  the  portico  of  the  Execu- 
tive mansion,  as  he  was  entering  his  car- 
riage to  go  to  the  theatre,  he  gave  him  a 
message  to  the  miners  in  Colorado. 

On  Sunday  the  16th  of  April,  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  there 
was  a meeting  of  President  Johnson  and 
the  Cabinet  at  ten  in  the  morning  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  meeting  was  a protracted  one.  Mr. 
Stanton  came  late  and  brought  with  him 
a mass  of  papers.  Many  and  important 
matters  were  adverted  to,  and  among 
them  the  subject  of  reconstruction.  The 
original  draft,  he  said,  had  been  divided, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a State  gov- 
ernment as  directed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
made  applicable  to  North  Carolina,  while 
Virginia,  with  her  loyal  Governor  and 
government,  was  to  take  necessary  meas 
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ures  for  an  election  of  State  officers  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton had  not,  however,  copies  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  at  this  meeting. 

I was  invited  to  the  War  Department 
that  evening,  Sunday  the  16th,  on  some 
matter  of  business,  by  Secretary  Stanton, 
and  after  that  was  disposed  of  I sat  by  the 
fire  conversing  with  him,  when  Senator 
Sumner,  Representatives  Dawes  and 
Gooch,  and  several  other  gentlemen  in 
pretty  rapid  succession,  entered  the  room. 
Messrs.  Colfax  and  Covode  were  of  the 
number.  After  a brief  general  conversa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  War  took  from  his 
desk  the  Cabinet  papers  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  rebel  States,  which, 
without  introductory  comment  or  remark, 
he  proceeded  to  read.  As  these  were 
Cabinet  papers  not  yet  matured,  and  had 
been  scarcely  discussed — copies  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  furnished  the  members — 
my  surprise  was  great,  and  it  became  a 
question  in  my  own  mind  whether  I was 
not  an  intruder.  Yet  I had  been  invited 
there  by  Mr.  Stanton,  ostensibly  on  busi- 
ness. I could  not  doubt,  however,  that 
the  other  gentlemen  came  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  object  which  had  called 
them  together,  but  such  was  not  my 
case. 

After  reading  the  Virginia  plan,  for  a di- 
vision of  the  document  had  been  made,  and 
before  concluding  that  which  related  to 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sumner  interrupted 
the  reading  and  requested  Mr.  Stanton  to 
stop  until  he  could  understand  whether 
any  provision  was  made  for  enfranchising 
the  colored  man.  Unless,  said  he,  the 
black  man  is  given  the  right  to  vote,  his 
freedom  is  mockery. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  there  were  differences 
among  our  friends  on  that  subject,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  in  his  judgment  to  press 
it  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Sumner  declared  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed a step  unless  the  black  man  had  his 
rights.  He  considered  the  black  man’s 
right  to  vote  the  essence — the  great  essen- 
tial. He  had  letters  in  his  pocket  from 
some  distinguished  foreigners,  whom  he 
named,  setting  forth  the  subject  clearly 
and  emphatically. 

Mr.  Stanton  deprecated  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  just  at  this  time  as  unfortu- 
nate. 

I availed  myself  of  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  discussion  to  bid  the  gen- 
tlemen good  evening  and  withdraw 
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This  evidence,  on  that  Sunday  evening, 
that  Cabinet  measures  while  yet  in  em- 
bryo and  under  discussion  were  subjected 
to  outside  criticism  and  consultation,  con- 
firmed an  opinion  I had  long  entertained 
that  Cabinet  measures  were  communi- 
cated to  outside  parties,  and  gave  me  pain 
and  regret. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
of  the  States  and  the  Union  to  their  proper 
constitutional  position  and  rights  was  a 
paramount  question  before  the  country,  it 
was  not  alluded  to  at  the  regular  Cabinet 
meeting  on  Tuesday  the  18th,  nor  on  any 
other  occasion  until  after  the  funeral  of 
President  Lincoln.  This  was  perhaps  ex- 
cusable, although  measures  of  less  im- 
portance received  attention.  I endeavored 
to  have  the  subject  taken  up  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  on  Friday  the  21st, 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  succeeded  in 
getting  it  passed  over  then  and  for  sev- 
eral successive  meetings.  It  was  not  un- 
til Friday  the  5th  of  May  that  it  was 
brought  forward.  On  that  day  President 
Johnson,  after  a brief  discussion,  requested 
the . Secretary  of  War  to  send  copies  of 
the  plans  to  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
for  criticism  and  amendments,  and  he 
ordered  a special  Cabinet  meeting  on 
Monday  the  8th  of  May  for  their  consid- 
eration. I received  from  Mr.  Stanton  a 
printed  copy  of  each  of  the  proposed 
plans,  that  of  Virginia  on  the  8th,  that 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  9 th ; and  still 
have  in  my  possession  the  original  printed 
copies  of  the  “ Executive  order  to  reestab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  execute  the  laws  within  the  geograph- 
ical ” limits  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, as  submitted  by  him,  with  the  al- 
terations proposed  by  myself.  Most  of 
the  emendations  or  corrections  were 
adopted,  and  with  two  exceptions  were 
readily  assented  to  by  Mr.  Stanton.  I 
preferred  a proclamation  to  an  Executive 
order,  as  more  in  character  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  more  respectful,  and  less 
martial. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Stanton’s 
draft,  which  was  introductory,  was  by 
common  consent  omitted. 

The  sixth  section,  or  order,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  was  the  longest 
and  fullest.  It  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  whole  machinery 
for  organizing  civil  government  for  the 
States,  through  provost  marshals  to  be  by 
him  appointed. 
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To  this  delegation  of  Executive  duties 
and  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
decisive  objection  was  taken.  The  sub- 
ject of  reorganizing  the  State  govern- 
ments and  reestablishing  Federal  author- 
ity in  the  insurrectionary  region,  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
gravest  importance,  and  could  not  with 
propriety  be  turned  over  to  any  one  de- 
partment, but  should  be  reserved  for  gen- 
eral Administration  and  Executive  action. 
On  this  point  there  was  such  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  by  all  others,  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  though  disappointed,  was  not 
persistent  in  its  defence. 

The  eighth  section  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stanton  read  as  follows  : 

Eighth.  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  a republican  form  of 
State  government,  and  afford  to  them  the  ad- 
vantage and  security  of  domestic  laws,  as  well 
as  to  complete  the  reestablishment  of  the  au- 
thority and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
full  and  complete  restoration  of  peace  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  be  requested  to  take 
measures  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  State 
government,  and  for  the  election  of  State  offi- 
cers, with  the  assurance  that  the  aid  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  will 
be  exerted  to  that  end. 

I proposed  to  amend  and  so  modify  the 
section  as  to  assure  the  existing  State  au- 
thorities of  Federal  aid  in  maintaining 
and  extending  the  administration  of  the 
State  government  throughout  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  State,  but  without 
ordering  a new  election  or  interfering 
with  the  State  government. 

As  changed  and  corrected  by  me,  the 
section  was  as  follows : 

Eighth.  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  guaran- 
tee l)jr  the  Federal  Constitution  of  a republican 
form  of  State  government,  and  afford  the  ad- 
vantage and  security  of  domestic  laws*  as  well 
as  tb  complete  the  reestablishment  of  the  au- 
thority and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
full  and  complete  restoi’ation  of  peace  within 
the  limits  aforesaid,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Virginia,  will  be  aided  by 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  the  lawful  measures  which 
he  may  take  for  the  extension  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  government  throughout  the 
geographical  limits  of  said  State. 

The  first  rough  draft  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  on  the  14th  of  April  embodied,  as 
has  been  stated,  a plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
under  a military  governor,  and  was  doubt- 
less the  germ  of  the  military  reconstruc- 
tion laws  enacted  two  years  later  in  1867, 
which  placed  the  Southern  States  under 


military  rule.  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  formed  under  those  laws  the 
second  military  district,  instead  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stanton’s  first  draft.  In  the  differ- 
ences growing  out  of  the  construction  of 
this  eighth  section  may  be  seen  the  early 
dawn,  the  incipient  movement,  which 
was  subsequently  more  fully  developed  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  in  regard  to  Federal  and 
State  rights,  the  exercise  of  unlimited  cen- 
tral power  on  the  one  hand,  and  re- 
striction to  constitutional  limitation  and 
freedom  of  the  people  and  States  on  the 
other.  The  original  eighth  section  had 
in  view  the  first  step  toward  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  States,  exercising  over  them 
arbitrary  and  absolute  control,  treating 
them  as  provinces,  dependent  territories, 
subjugated,  and  without  any  of  their 
original  inherent  and  reserved  rights  as 
distinct  and  independent  members  of  the 
Union.  The  design  was  to  establish  a 
new  State  government  in  Virginia  by 
Federal  mandate,  when  a State  govern- 
ment was  already  there  established  and 
in  force,  ordering  a new  election  of  State 
officers,  although  the  term  of  the  incum- 
bents with  whom  for  years  we  had  been 
acting  had  not  expired.  President  John- 
son and  most  of  the  Cabinet  took  the 
ground  of  non-interference,  non-dictation 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  a State 
which  was  organized,  the  government  of 
which  was  republican  and  had  been  so 
treated  by  us  ; but  as  the  Federal  and 
State  authority  had  been  excluded  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  by  the  insur- 
rection, it  was  necessary  to  resume  na- 
tional authority,  to  reassert  the  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  to  give  aid  to  the  State 
authorities  so  far  as  aid  might  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  State  jurisdiction  in  those 
localities.  Mr.  Stanton  had,  however, 
after  the  suggestions  on  the  14th  of  April, 
and  under  the  instructions  given  him  by 
President  Lincoln,  so  far  modified  his 
original  plan  as  to  give  a qualified  recog- 
nition to  Virginia  as  a State  ; but  yet  by 
inference  she  was  without  a republican 
form  of  government,  and  in  such  a condi- 
dition  of  territorial  pupilage  as  to  be  con- 
sidered a mere  corporation,  subject  to  the 
mandatory  orders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Governor  was  requested,  or 
in  plain  language  required,  ordered,  to 
“ take  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
the  State  government  and  the  election  of 
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State  officers,”  etc.  The  subject  was  not 
divested  of  embarrassment,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pierpont  was  frail,  and  those 
administering  it,  though  loyal,  were  not 
the  legitimate  offspring  or  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people ; but  most 
of  the  Cabinet  approved  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  President  adopted  it  with 
a slight  verbal  alteration.  Mr.  Stanton 
assented  with  unexpected  willingness  to 
most  of  the  minor  amendments  or  altera- 
tions which  I proposed,  but  yielded  on  the 
sixth  and  eighth  sections  with  some  re- 
luctance. At  the  close  of  the  discussion 
he  requested  that  the  copies  which  he 
had  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
Cabinet  might  be  returned  to  him ; and 
most,  perhaps  all  except  myself,  complied 
with  his  request.  As  I had  proposed  the 
principal  if  not  all  the  amendments,  I de- 
sired to  retain  my  copy  with  the  inter- 
lineations. Mr.  Stanton  after  a little 
hesitation  acquiesced,  but  insisted  on  de- 
stroying that  part  of  the  sixth  section 
which  placed  the  machinery  for  reorgan- 
izing and  reestablishing  the  governments 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  This  part  of  his 
scheme  having  been  rejected,  he  claimed 
it  formed  no  longer  any  portion  of  the 
plan,  and  with  his  scissors  he  cut  out  the 
whole  section  except  the  first  two  lines. 
This  copy,  thus  mutilated,  with  the 
amendments  interlined,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, as  is  also  his  plan  for  a temporary 
government  of  North  Carolina  submitted 
and  discussed  on  the  9th  of  May.  This 
statement  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  also 
that  of  General  Grant,  before  the  Impeach- 
ment Comnrftee,  when  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cabinet  oh  these  points  were  disclosed. 
Their  statements  were  from  memory, 
mink  is  from  record.  Not  only  the  orig- 
inal plans  are  now  before  me,  but  mem- 
oranda of  the  occurrences  which  took 
place,  and  are  the  basis  of  what  is  related 
in  this  paper. 

The  draft  for  a provisional  or  temporary 
government  of  North  Carolina  was  consid- 
ered on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  May.  As 
this  was  to  be  the  plan  or  form  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  other  States 
which  had  been  in  rebellion,  preparatory 
to  and  in  aid  of  their  full  and  complete 
restoration,  the  subject  was  canvassed 
with  much  deliberation.  The  details  pre- 
scribed in  the  Virginia  plan,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  made  applicable  to  North  Caro- 


lina, were  to  be  followed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  W ar  was  directed  to  furnish  copies 
to  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  embodying 
the  general  ideas  advanced  and  approved 
in  the  discussions  on  the  5th  and  8th. 
This  plan,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Stanton  and 
submitted,  was  not  however  in  form  and 
manner  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the 
President’s  ideas  and  wishes.  The  most 
important  point — that  which  related  to  the 
qualified  voters,  or  who  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  the  elections — was  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity. 

Mr.  Stanton,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Impeachment  Committee,  says : 

There  was  one  point  which  I had  left  open  ; 
that  was  as  to  who  should  constitute  the  elec- 
tors in  the  respective  States  That  I supposed 
to  be  the  only  important  point  upon  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  could  arise — whether  the 
blacks  • should  have  suffrage  in  the  States,  or 
whether  it  should  be  confined,  for  the  purposes 
of  reorganization,  to  those  who  had  exercised  it 
under  the  former  State  laws.  I left  a blank 
upon  that  subject  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Stanton  committed  a mistake  when 
he  made  this  statement.  No  blank  in  re- 
gard to  electors  or  suffrage  was  left  in  his 
draft  for  the  reestablishment  of  State 
governments  for  the  South. 

His  plan  of  government  for  North  Caro- 
lina submitted  on  the  9th  of  May  express- 
ly ordered : “ That  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residing  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  July  next,  may  on  that  day,  in  the  sev- 
eral precincts  and  customary  places  of 
holding  elections,  and  between  the  usual 
hours,  elect  members  of  a State  Conven- 
tion to  adopt  a State  constitution  and  re- 
publican form  of  State  government  in 
said  State.”  I claimed  that  this  was 
equivocal,  that  it  would  lead  to  controversy, 
and  asked  what  was  meant  by  “ loyal 
citizens.”  He  admitted  the  intention  was 
to  include  negroes  as  well  as  white  men. 
To  this,  serious  objection  was  made  by 
another  member,  which  led  to  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  each  one  of  the  Cabinet 
present.  Mr.  Stanton  himself  objected  to 
any  preliminary  discussion.  There  was  a 
kindly  feeling  on  every  hand  toward  the 
colored  race,  whose  freedom  and  social 
condition  had  been  involved  in,  and  in 
many  respects  improved  by,  the  results  of 
the  war ; but  a large  portion  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  States  loyal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  not  prepared  to  enfranchise  or 
admit  negroes  to  the  privilege  of  being 
voters.  This  question  as  presented  in  Mr 
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Stanton’s  plan  being  equivocal,  or  left 
vague  and  uncertain,  was  objected  to,  as 
it  would  lead  to  controversy  and  collision. 
The  President  wished  there  might  be  no 
room  for  dispute  or  equivocation.  Mr. 
Stanton  said  there  were  differences  on 
that  subject  which  could  not  be  easily 
reconciled ; perhaps  it  would  be  well 
therefore  to  meet  it  and  settle  it  here.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  there  should  be 
no  discussion,  but  that  each  member 
should  say,  briefly,  whether  the  negro 
should  be  authorized  to  vote  in  North 
Carolina.  There  is  no  secrecy  in  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Cabinet  as  declared  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  result  of  the  meeting  and  the 
position  of  each  member  were  imme- 
diately known  outside  the  Administration. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Cabinet  proceedings 
on  that  subject  and  some  others  of  import- 
ance were  divulged  at  that  period.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  present,  nor 
am  I aware  that  he  was  consulted.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Postmaster- Gener- 
al, and  the  Attorney-General  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  giving  the  negro 
the  privilege  of  voting  by  Federal  author- 
ity in  this  Executive  order.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  Navy,  and  Interior 
denied  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
any  authority  in  the  premises,  or  power 
to  confer  this  privilege. 

But  few  words  were  interchanged  in 
regard  to  public  sentiment,  etc.  I re- 
marked, after  each  had  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  the  subject  had  been  well 
considered  and  passed  upon  by  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet  before  issuing  the 
proclamation  of  December  8,  1863.  At 
that  time  it  was  concluded-«-unanimously 
I had  supposed,  Mr.  Stanton  being  one 
of  our  number — that  the  question  of  suf- 
frage belonged  to  the  States  ; that  the 
qualification  in  different  States  was  not 
uniform ; that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  rightfully  interfere  to  make  it 
so  ; but  that  all  entitled  to  and  accepting 
of  amnesty,  who  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  respective  States  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  secession  ordinances,  could  legally 
vote,  and  none  others.  The  rule  then 
adopted  I thought  a correct  one,  and 
should  be  adhered  to.  Discussion,  how- 
ever, was  declined,  and  the  President 
took  the  papers  without  himself  express- 
ing at  that  time  an  opinion. 

It  was  also  stated  by  Mr  Stanton  in  his 


testimony  before  the  Impeachment  Com- 
mittee, that 

Subsequently,  at  an  early  day,  the  subject  (suf- 
frage) came  under  consideration,  alter  tlie  sur- 
render of  Johnston’s  army,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  projet  1 had  prepared  was 
printed,  and  a copy  in  the  hands  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  President.  Jt  was 
somewhat  altered  in  some  particulars,  and  came 
under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  the  principal 
point  of  discussion  being  as  to  who  should  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise.  I think  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  upon  the 
subject.  The  President  expressed  his  views 
very  clearly  and  distinctly.  I expressed  my 
views,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  ex- 
pressed their  views.  The  objection  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  throwing  the  franchise  open  to  the  col- 
ored people  appeared  to  be  fixed,  and  I think 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  assented  to  the  ar- 
rangement as  it  was  specified  in  the  proclama- 
tion relative  to  North  Carolina. 

There  was  an  impression — almost  an  ac- 
cusation— that  President  Johnson,  by  an 
arbitrary  dictum,  disposed  of  this  ques- 
tion without  deliberation ; that  he  had 
predetermined  it  before  the  subject  was 
taken  up  in  Cabinet  meeting.  So  far  is 
this  from  the  truth,  that  he  forbore  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  gave  the  question 
much  careful  thought  and  consideration, 
and  reserved  his  decision  for  some  days. 

General  Grant  was  present,  by  invita- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  on  the  14th  of  April,  when  the 
first  rough  draft  for  reconstruction  was 
read,  as  stated  in  his  evidence,  but  not  at 
any  other  Cabinet  meeting  when  this  sub- 
ject was  considered.  That  draft  of  the 
14th  of  April  was  an  “ Executive  order  ” 
for  the  government  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  a different  document  from 
the  “North  Carolina  proclamation”  of 
President  Johnson  of  the  29th  of  May,  al- 
though General  Grant  appears  to  think  it 
the  same.  In  the  draft  or  plan  which 
General  Grant  heard  read  on  the  14th  of 
April,  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  subject 
of  franchise,  for  Secretary  Stanton  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  then 
present,  had  settled  and  fixed  opinions  on 
that  subject,  which  he  had  clearly  stated 
in  his  proclamation  of  December,  1863. 
The  question  of  franchise  was,  however, 
the  prominent  topic  in  the  North  Caroli- 
na proclamation.  The  draft  of  the  14th 
of  April  also  contained  a proposition  for  a 
military  government  to  reorganize  the 
Southern  States,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  not  the 
fact  in  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  Presi 
dent  Johnson.  The  first  was  an  Execu 
tive  order,  the  last  was  a Proclamation 
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General  Grant  was  present  when  the  “ Ex- 
ecutive order  ” was  read  in  Cabinet  coun- 
cil, but  never  when  the  North  Carolina 
Proclamation  was  under  consideration. 
He  confounded  the  two  documents,  which 
were  in  some  respects  quite  dissimilar, 
though  both  had  in  view  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  reestablishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  rebel  States. 

There  was  a slight  diversity  in  respect 
to  the  title  which  should  be  given  the  of- 
ficer who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, should  initiate  proceedings  to  rees- 
tablish civil  government,  and  have  charge 
of  affairs  in  North  Carolina  until  her  Con- 
stitution was  modified  and  the  State  in 
full  accord  with  the  General  Government. 
The  subject  had  been  previously  adverted 
to.  A military  man  could,  it  was  said,  be 
assigned  to  the  duty,  and  have  a command 
given  him  to  enforce  his  orders  and  make 
himself  respected,  and  who  would  be  paid 
from  the  army  appropriation.  The  pre- 
cedent which  had  been  set  in  Tennessee, 
when  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President,  had 
been  made  a brigadier-general  and  mili- 
tary governor,  was  cited.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  war  be- 
ing over,  it  was  desirable  to  do  away  with 
military  rule  so  far  as  it  could  be  safely 
dispensed  with  ; that  the  office  and  duties 
were  essentially  civil,  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  and  conducive  to  harmony,  if 
the  person  selected  should  be  a citizen  of 
the  State  not  connected  with  the  army, 
but  familiar  with  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  people  he  was  to  govern,  and  whose 
broken  relations  were  to  be  reestablished. 
The  title  of  Provisional  Governor  or  Com- 
missioner, was  therefore  preferred,  and 
that  of  Provisional  Governor,  proposed, 

I think,  by  Governor  Denison  was,  adopted. 

The  people  had  for  four  years  submitted 
to  the  exercise  of  extraordinary,  almost 
unlimited  military  power,  and  on  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  good  and  wise  men 
not  connected  with  the  army  were  anx- 
ious to  relieve  the  country  of  military 
rule.  This  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  Administration,  and  many  of  the 
army  officers  concurred  in  that  feeling. 
The  title  of  Provisional  Governor  for  the 
person  to  be  employed  to  adjust  those 
affairs  was,  therefore,  generally  approved. 


On  the  question  of  negro  suffrage,  how- 
ever, there  were  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences in  the  Bepublican  party,  which  had 
then  already  disclosed  themselves  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Louisiana  question  and 
other  measures,  and  these  differences  were 
increasing  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country.  Many  who  felt  indifferent 
on  the  subject  so  far  as  the  negro  was 
concerned,  denied  nevertheless  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  give  the 
black  race  the  privilege  or  right  to  vote 
or  to  prevent  them  from  voting  ; claimed 
that  it  violated  the  foundation  principles 
on  which  our  governmental  superstruc- 
ture was  built ; that  the  subject  belonged 
to  the  States  exclusively.  But  there  was 
a fanaticism  with  others,  who  in  their  zeal 
appeared  to  consider  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  free  government  involved  in 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  and 
were  ready  in  pursuit  of  this  one  idea  to 
sacrifice  constitutional  limitations  and 
safeguards,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  secure  to  that  race  the  privilege 
of  suffrage.  Instead  of  a privilege  con- 
ferred and  regulated  by  law  and  constitu- 
tional rules,  the  Radicals,  as  they  began 
to  call  themselves,  insisted  that  suffrage 
was  and  is  an  inherent  and  inalienable 
right.  The  condition  of  the  country,  just 
recovering  from  a civil  war  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  aggressive  demands  of 
slavery,  and  claims  in  its  behalf  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  conduced  to 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  the  op- 
posite extreme,  scarcely  less  reprehensi- 
ble, in  favor  of  the  blacks  and  against  their 
rebel  masters.  While  the  fanatics — I do 
not  apply  the  word  offensively — were  ear- 
nest and  sincere,  there  was  another  class 
•of  shrewd  and  managing  partisans  who 
allied  themselves  to  the  movement,  but 
were  governed  by  less  honest  motives  and 
had  less  honest  convictions.  The  people, 
North  and  South,  were  weary  of  war  and 
wished  for  peace ; but  there  were  extreme 
men  in  each  section  who  had  an  object  in 
perpetuating  differences.  This  question 
of  negro  suffrage,  together  with  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Southern  whites,  soon  became 
a party  test,  and  with  it  came  in  the  old 
distinctions  in  regard  to  State  rights  and 
central  power. 
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rpilE  measure  of  reconstruction  involv- 
_L  ed  principles  which,  from  the  origin 
of  the  Government,  have  divided  public 
sentiment  and  led  to  the  organization  ot 
opposing  parties.  The  question  present- 
ed was  whether  the  people  ot  the  States 
which  had  been  in  rebellion  had  sufficient 
intelligence  and  virtue  to  resume  their 
rights  and  exercise  the  duties  and  autho- 
rity of  local  self-government,  or  whether 
they  should  by  central  power  be  denied 
these  privileges  and  rights,  and  subjected 
to  military  domination.  Distrust  ot  pop- 
ular government  had  always  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  those  who  were 
of  that  faith  were  unwilling,  now  that  the 
power  was  in  their  hands,  to  permit  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  other  South- 
ern States  to  frame  their  own  govern- 
ments, make  their  own  organic  laws,  and 
govern  themselves.  Neither  President 
Lincoln  nor  President  Johnson  had  any 
such  distrust,  nor  would  they  consent  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power  or  trespass  on 
the  rights  of  the  States  or  our  established 
federal  system  of  State  equality.  The 
subject  had  been  considered  without  pre- 
judice or  party  bias,  long  before  the  re- 
bellion was  suppressed.  The  plan  of  recon- 
struction which  President  Lincoln  initiat- 
ed is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  December  8,  1863,  and  the  accom- 
panying Proclamation  of  that  date.  In 
those  documents  the  people  of  the  States 
in  insurrection  are  invited  to  resume  their 
lawful  position  in  the  Union,  and  are  assur- 
ed that  when  they— the  people  of  any  State 
— may  do  so.  and  “ shall  reestablish  a State 
government  which  shall  be  republican,” 
such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall 
receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  declares 
that,  “ the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union,  a republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them.”  This  policy,  which  is  constitu- 
tional, and  was  announced  by  President 
Lincoln  with  the  approval  of  his  cabinet 
in  1863,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
country,  and  was  adopted  and  carried  for- 
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ward  by  President  Johnson  in  1865.  The 
Secretary  of  War  manifested  a desire  to 
continue  military  ascendency  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  In  consul- 
tation with  his  confidants  in  Congress  he 
proposed  by  an  executive  order  to  abandon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  regard  to  suffrage,  and  without  warrant 
from  the  Constitution,  and  in  derogation 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  to  authorize 
the  negroes  to  vote  in  the  elections. 

President  Johnson  modified  essentially 
Mr.  Stanton’s  draft  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  North  Carolina,  put  the  docu- 
ment in  the  form  of  a Proclamation  in- 
stead of  an  Executive  order,  and  made  it 
more  distinctly  a civil  than  military  pa- 
per. In  that  respect  it  was  a great  im- 
provement on  the  original  and  on  the 
Virginia  draft.  He  did  not  issue  the  pro- 
clamation appointing  the  Provisional 
Governor  and  establishing  a temporary 
government  in  North  Carolina  until  the 
29th  of  May.  The  disputed  question  of 
suffrage  he  carefully  weighed  and  investi- 
gated, reviewed  the  whole  subject,  and 
while,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  felt  as  a man 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  colored  race, 
and  would  have  been  gratified  even  to  give 
them  qualified  suffrage  if  were  they  pos- 
sessed of  capacity,  like  President  Lin- 
coln he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
subject  belonged  exclusively  to  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  respect- 
ively, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  no  legal  power  or  legitimate  control 
over  it.  The  rebels  by  their  own  acts 
had  individually  forfeited  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  might  each  be  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  Government  unless 
pardon  or  amnesty  was  granted.  Am- 
nesty might  be  qualified  and  conditional. 
It  was  admitted  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  by  a limited  pardon,  to  exclude 
from  suffrage  certain  criminal  whites,  but 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Federal 
Government  had  authority  to  admit  to 
suffrage  any  blacks.  By  excluding  those 
who  had  been  in  rebellion  he  had  the 
power,  if  disposed  to  exercise  it,  to  gratify 
to  that  extent  the  intolerant  feeling  which 
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sought  to  proscribe  the  Southern  whites ; 
but  while  he  might  so  far  restrict  suf- 
frage, and  thereby  had  measurable  con- 
trol, he  yet  had  no  authority  to  establish 
new  qualifications  for  voting,  or  to  confer 
on  minors,  or  females,  or  blacks,  the  priv- 
ilege of  electors,  in  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  States  respectively. 
By  withholding  a full  pardon  he  might 
exclude  traitors  from  voting,  but  he  was 
invested  with  no  authority  to  confer  suf- 
frage on  any  person  or  class,  in  derogation 
or  violation  of  the  local  fundamental  law 
of  any  State.  Nor  had  the  President  nor 
the  whole  Federal  Government  any  au- 
thority, constitutional  or  equitable,  to 
break  down  sovereign  communities,  or  de- 
prive the  loyal,  law-abiding,  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  those  States  of  their  reserved  civil, 
municipal,  and  political  rights.  And,  as 
punishment  should  not  precede  but  follow 
conviction,  rebels  themselves  were  en- 
titled to  a fair  and  impartial  trial  before 
being  condemned,  outlawed,  and  punished 
for  crime.  His  investigations  and  reflec- 
tions led  him,  in  his  North  Carolina  pro- 
clamation, to  adopt  the  principle,  and 
almost  the  very  words,  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  1863.  He  said  : 

In  any  election  that  may  be  hereafter  held 
for  choosing  delegates  to  any  State  Convention, 
as  aforesaid,  no  person  shall  be  qualified  as  an 
elector,  or  shall  be  eligible  as  a member  of 
such  convention,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 
taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  set  forth  in  the 
President’s  proclamation  of  May  29,  A.  D. 
1865,  and  is  a voter  qualified  as  prescribed  by 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  force  immediately  before  the  20th  day 
of  May,  1861,  the  date  of  the  so-called  ordinance 
of  secession;  and  the  said  Convention  when  con- 
vened, or  the  Legislature  that  maybe  thereafter 
assembled,  will  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold 
office  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  a power  the  people  of  the  several  States 
composing  the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully 
exercised  from  the  origin  of  the  Government  to 
the  present  time. 

The  words  of  President  Lincoln  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1863, 
proposing  the  reestablishment  of  legal  gov- 
ernments in  the  rebel  States,  are,  “ being 
a qualified  voter  by  the  election  laws  of 
the  State  existing  immediately  before  the 
so-called  act  of  secession;”  and  in  the 
same  proclamation  he  suggests  that  “ the 
Constitution  and  the  general  code  of  laws 
as  before  the  rebellion  be  maintained,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  modifications  made  neces- 
sary by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated.” 


* 

These  conditions  related  to  confiscation, 
emancipation,  and  other  acts  originating 
in  and  growing  out  of  the  rebellion. 

The  rule  and  principles  set  forth  had 
been  carefully  and  elaborately  examined 
and  discussed  by  the  members  composing 
the  Executive  Administration  in  1863, 
and  upon  their  unanimous  approval  had 
been  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  President 
Lincoln.  Three  of  the  members  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s  Administration  in  1863 
were  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Johnson 
in  May,  1865,  two  of  whom  are  under- 
stood to  have  advised  an  adherence  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  1863.  President  John- 
son agreed  with  them  as  to  the  correct- 
ness and  legality  of  the  principle,  and 
made  it  his  rule  of  action  in  reestablishing 
loyal  governments.  There  was  therefore 
no  change  of  policy  in  1865,  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration,  from  the  policy  of 
1863  in  that  regard.  The  views  of  President 
Lincoln  and  President  Johnson  were  iden- 
tical ; yet  an  organized  opposition  was  im- 
mediately commenced  against  President 
Johnson  for  the  honest  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  constitutional  duty,  which 
pursued  him  with  vindictive  and  unre- 
lenting ferocity  during  his  whole  Admin- 
istration, and  malignantly  and  without 
cause  or  justification  attempted  his  im- 
peachment. Other  pretexts,  frivolous  and 
false,  were  assigned,  but  the  real  and  true 
cause  of  assault  and  persecution  was  the 
fearless  and  unswerving  fidelity  of  the 
President  to  the  Constitution,  his  refusal 
to  proscribe  the  white  people  in  the  rebel 
States  and  the  States  themselves  by  ex 
post  facto  laws,  his  opposition  to  central 
Congressional  usurpation,  and  his  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  legislative  aggression. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  assail- 
ants, and  the  wisdom  of  all  that  was  said 
and  done  on  either  side  during  that  extra- 
ordinary conflict — which  was  carried  on 
by  a fragment  of  Congress  that  arrogated 
to  itself  authority  to  exclude  States  and 
people  from  their  constitutional  right  of 
representation,  against  an  Executive  striv- 
ing under  infinite  embarrassments  to  pre- 
serve State,  Federal,  and  Popular  rights, 
to  restore  peace  and  promote  national 
union — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  this 
time,  further  than  to  say  that  his  motives 
were  as  pure  as  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned both  him  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  constitutional  and  eorrect. 
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In  this  matter  of  extending  suffrage  to 
the  colored  race  and  of  proscription  of  the 
whites,  the  President  and  most  of  his 
Cabinet  were  opposed  to  any  and  all  oppres- 
sive measures,  and  to  any  general  subver- 
sion of  the  laws,  usages,  institutions,  tra- 
ditions, and  customs  of  the  States  respec- 
tively, excepting  so  far  as  to  rid  them 
of  slavery,  the  radical  error  which  had 
caused  our  national  trouble  and  led  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms.  That  had  been 
by  common  consent  on  both  sides  in  issue, 
and  was  determined  by  the  war.  Eman- 
cipation was' in  issue  ; negro  suffrage  was 
not.  That  was  an  afterthought — a new 
contest,  introduced  after  hostilities  had 
ceased,  and  terms  had  been  granted  and 
accepted.  The  doctrine,  recognized 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  all 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
conquerors  remain  in  force  till  changed  to 
the  conquered,  the  centralists  would  not 
concede  to  the  Southern  States,  composed 
of  people  who  were  their  countrymen, 
living  under  the  same  Constitution,  and, 
like  themselves,  amenable  to  existing  Fed- 
eral laws.  They  were  sheltered  by  no 
treaty,  and  were  denied  the  legal  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all 
citizens.  Had  the  war  been  carried  on 
with  a foreign  power,  there  would  have 
been  peace  when  hostilities  ceased  and  the 
conquered  party  bad  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted terms  ; but  such  was  not  the  case 
in  this  instance.  The  defeated  States 
were  protected  by  no  treaty,  and  the  con- 
querors refused  to  recognize  or  be  govern- 
ed by  existing  laws  towards  the  conquer- 
ed. American  citizens  who  resided  at  the 
South  during  the  rebellion  were  not  al- 
lowed the  rights  conceded  to  aliens  if  they 
continued  to  reside  in  that  section.  Lead- 
ing minds  in  Congress  and  the  country  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  prevent  harmony 
and  reconciliation.  Hatred  and  revenge 
were  cherished  and  inculcated  towards  all 
indiscriminately  who  lived  in  the  rebel 
States,  whether  they  had  been  actors  or 
not,  willing  or  involuntary,  Union  men  or 
otherwise.  While  the  Radicals  did  not 
propose  to  hang  or  imprison  all,  or  per- 
haps any  considerable  portion,  of  the 
Southern  people,  all  who  continued  to  re- 
side within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  rebel 
States  were  to  be  unrepresented,  to  be 
classed  as  rebels,  and  robbed  of  their 
rights.  Their  fidelity  to  the  Union 
during  the  war,  and  their  surrender 
and  submission,  were  not  sufficient*  the 


white  people,  loyal  and  disloyal,  who 
continued  to  reside  South,  were  denied 
rights  reserved  and  secured  to  them  by 
the  fundamental  law — rights  inherent  in 
the  people  of  each  State  as  distinct  com- 
munities, and  which  were  never  ceded 
away,  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  or  in  any  manner 
parted  with.  All  were  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary military  rule,,  no  further  restraine  > 
under  the  laws  which  Congress  proceeded 
to  enact  than  the  military  commander 
placed  over  them  might,  in  his  own  volun- 
tary pleasure,  tolerate  and  permit.  It 
was  a war  against  States  as  much  as 
against  persons,  for  not  one  of  the  thou- 
sands who  fled  into  the  Northern  States 
was  disfranchised  or  molested.  There 
seemed  an  unreasoning  fanaticism  on  the 
subject  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
colored  race  with  some,  who  in  their  zeal 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  was  with  the  negro,  not  with  the 
whit^  man.  Negro  suffrage  and  negro 
supremacy  over  the  whole  South  became 
with  these  men  the  one  great  absorbing 
idea.  Others  less  sincere  than  the  fanat- 
ics, but  who  had  party,  personal,  and 
mercenary  ends  in  view,  and  central 
principles  to  promote,  allied  themselves 
with  the  fanatics  against  the  President, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that,  by  the 
aid  of  negro  votes,  the  party  of  centralists 
would  secure  and  maintain  ascendancy 
in  the  General  Government.  This  party, 
which  soon  assumed  the  name  of  Radical, 
scouted  at  all  legal  restraints  upon  their 
schemes  against  the  States  and  against 
white  men,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disre- 
gard and  break  down  all  constitutional  bar- 
riers which  were  in  their  way , although  but 
few  had  the  frankness  of  their  chief  leader, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  to  declare  they  were  in- 
dependent of  and  outside  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Sumner  called  on  me  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  day  after  the  Cabinet  had 
taken  action  declining  to.  interfere  with 
suffrage.  No  direct  mention  of  that  action 
was  made,  but  the  question  in  its  general 
aspect  was  discussed,  and  I was  satisfied 
he  had  been  informed  of  the  opinions 
given.  He  was  very  earnest  and  sincere 
in  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  per- 
mitting or  not  denying  to  the  colored  race 
the  franchise.  Voting,  he  claimed,  was 
indispensable  to  freedom ; without  it  the 
blacks  had  gained  nothing — servitude,  sla- 
very in  another  form  would  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  privileged  or  master 
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race.  Their  admission  to  civil  rights,  the 
establishment  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  unity  of  the  family  which  could  no 
longer  be  forcibly  separated  by  any  mas- 
ter against  their  will — points  which  I men- 
tioned as  secured  to  them  by  the  war — he 
treated  as  of  little  consequence  without 
suffrage.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  said  that  Chief  J ustice  Chase  had 
left  on  a visit  to  the  rebel  States  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  negro 
suffrage,  and  that  President  Johnson 
was  aware  of  his  object  and  favored  it. 

As  the  President  had  forborne  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  the  9th,  when  he 
took  the  papers  and  dismissed  the  Cabinet 
council,  not  unlikely  there  was  at  the 
time  an  impression,  perhaps  an  expecta- 
tion with  some,  that  he  would  favor  negro 
suffrage.  He  would  not,  I was  confident 
and  so  stated,  have  opposed  it,  had  any 
State  adopted  or  proposed  to  adopt  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  kindly  disposed, 
and  I think  personally  favorable  to  (^bali- 
fied  negro  suffrage,  when  there  were  evi- 
dences of  capacity  sufficient  on  the  part  of 
the  colored  man  to  discharge  the  duty  in- 
telligently. But  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  any  power  or  authority  to  dic- 
tate to,  or  control  the  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  an  idea  he  never  entertained. 
He  was  too  faithful  to  the  Constitution, 
too  strict  a constructionist,  too  firm  an 
advocate  of  State  rights,  had  too  profound 
a regard  for  our  system  of  State  and  Fede- 
ral governments  based  on  popular  rights, 
to  interfere  with  the  States  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sumner  did  not  controvert,  but 
rather  assented  to  my  exposition  of  what 
I believed  were  President  Johnson’s 
views,  but  he  put  in  a remark  indicating 
that  the  popular  voice  and  popular  rights 
included  the  negro  race.  This,  1 claim- 
ed, would  be  a new  dispensation  from  the 
central  Government,  which  had  no  au- 
thority to  give  or  order  it.  Although 
no  direct  mention  was  made  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  Cabinet,  I was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Senator 
Sumner  had  been  advised  in  regard  to 
what  had  taken  place,  and  that  his  state- 
ments of  the  expedition  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, its  object,  and  that  the  President 
approved  of  it,  were  intended,  as  well  as 
his  own  remarks,  to  have  an  influence  on 
that  subject. 

In  a conversation  with  Senator  Sumner 
the  following  December,  referring  to  the 
secret  meeting  which  took  place  at  the 
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War  Department  on  the  Sunday  evening 
succeeding  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  he  said  that  he  and  Colfax  inter- 
polated a paragraph  on  the  subject  of  suf- 
frage into  the  Executive  Order  that  Mr. 
Stanton  had  prepared,  which  Stanton  ac- 
cepted. This  paragraph,  which  has  been 
already  quoted  in  a preceding  paper,  was, 
he  said,  satisfactory  to  him  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  but  that  Seward,  Mc- 
Culloch, and  myself  had  upset  the  ar- 
rangement and  were  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences.  This  paragraph,  which 
Messrs.  Sumner  and  Colfax' interpolated 
on  the  16th  of  April,  was  not  in  the  first 
rough  draft  submitted  to  the  Lincoln  Cab- 
inet on  the  14th  of  April,  the  only  occa- 
sion when  General  Grant  was  present 
while  the  subject  of  a provisional  or  mili- 
tary government  for  North  Carolina  was 
under  consideration.  He  was  never  pres- 
ent with  President  Johnson’s  Cabinet 
when  the  subject  was  considered.  Mr. 
Stanton  was  mistaken  when  he  repre- 
sented that  he  left  a blank  on  the  subject 
of  suffrage  in  his  North  Carolina  draft. 
I have  that  draft  as  he  presented  it,  and 
there  is  no  such  blank.  I have  quoted 
the  paragraph  respecting  loyal  citizens 
and  elections  which  Messrs.  Sumner  and 
Colfax  prepared,  and  which  was  submit- 
ted for  approval. 

General  Grant  was  in  error  in  supposing 
he  was  present  when  the  North  Carolina 
Proclamation  was  read  in  Cabinet.  He 
was  not  present  on  that  occasion,  but  was 
in  attendance  when  the  first  Executive 
Order  was  submitted. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that 
Messrs.  Sumner  and  Colfax  and  others 
took  no  exception  to  the  plan  or  policy 
of  reconstruction  instituted  by  President 
Lincoln  and  adopted  by  President  John- 
son ; but  they,  with  Mr.  Stanton,  under- 
took to  assist  the  President,  and  shape 
and  perfect  the  Executive  Order  to  meet 
their  peculiar  views.  When,  however, 
President  Johnson  declined,  as  President 
Lincoln  had  declined,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  subject  of  suffrage,  he  was  accused  of 
“ high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ” for  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  to  reconstruct  the 
States  and  resume  the  national  authority. 

On  the  24th  of  May  I saw  for  the  first 
time  the  proclamation  for  establishing  a 
provisional  government  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  the  programme  as  revised  by 
the  President  and  finally  published  on  the 
29th.  It  was  in  some  essentials  different 
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from  Mr.  Stanton’s  draft,  and  was  a moro 
finished  and  complete  document  in  every 
respect  than  when  it  passed  into  the  Pres- 
ident’s hands.  The  promulgation  in  the 
form  of  a Proclamation  was  preferable  to 
that  of  an  Executive  or  military  order, 
which  had  been  proposed  in  the  first  draft, 
and  was  in  fact  applied  to  Virginia, 
t Almost  immediately  after  the  procla- 
mation for  amnesty,  which  was  issued  on 
the  29th  of  May,  simultaneously  with  the 
proclamation  for  establishing  a provision- 
al government  in  North  Carolina,  prelim- 
inary to  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
State  to  the  Union,  opposition  to  these 
measures  began  to  be  developed.  The 
people  North  and  South,  with  great  una- 
nimity, acquiesced  in  and  approved  these 
steps  of  the  Executive  and  the  policy  thus 
indicated,  but  discontent  began  to  be  man- 
ifested, angry  expressions  were  uttered, 
and  combinations  entered  into  by  a class 
of  active  and  leading  party  men  of  ex- 
treme views,  who  were  not  willing  that 
the  desolation  of  war  should  be  so  soon 
forgotten  and  its  spirit  allayed.  The  same 
men  had  denounced  the  mild  and  lenient 
policy  of  President  Lincoln  and  opposed 
his  reelection. 

Foremost  among  them  as  a master  spirit 
and  avenger — not  a restorer — and  moving 
with  subtle  skill  and  effect,  was  Henry 
Winter  Davis  of  Maryland.  Although 
of  abilities  superior  in  many  respects  to 
any  man  in  Congress  for  the  work  in 
hand,  and  possessed  of  a keen,  suggestive, 
and  intriguing  mind,  with  variable  and 
salient  powers,  which  could  devise  schemes 
and  excite  his  associates  to  their  execu- 
tion, he  failed  to  win  and  hold  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  But  few  even  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  while  listening 
to  his  eloquent  suggestions,  gave  him  im- 
plicit trust.  Conspicuously  and  energeti- 
cally beyond  any  other  man,  he  came  for- 
ward at  this  period  as  the  leader  and 
oracle  of  the  Radical  party,  the  champion 
of  negro  suffrage  and  of  the  equality  of 
the  races — the  opponent  of  State  rights, 
and  the  open  advocate  of  the  omnipotent 
imperialism  of  Congress  and  the  central 
Government.  He  had  not  been  a favorite 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  most  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  he  knew  full  well  they  did  not  desire 
his  return  to  Congress.  Aware  of  these 
facts,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Republicans  of  Baltimore  as  well  as 
all  the  Democrats  of  his  district  were  op- 
posed to  him,  he  feared  to  stand  as  a can- 


didate for  reelection,  and  had  reluctantly 
declined  and  retired  from  the  contest  the 
preceding  fall.  But  his  ambition,  his 
extreme  radicalism,  and  his  hostility  to 
the  mild  and  benignant  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  Administration,  had  not  abat- 
ed. The  death  of  the  President  wrought 
no  change  of  feeling  in  Davis,  for  the 
same  Cabinet  remained,  the  same  clemen- 
cy was  being  exercised,  and  the  same 
policy  was  pursued  as  under  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  even  a more  studied  observance  of 
the  rights  of  the  States.  He  was  therefore 
among  the  very  first  to  manifest  opposition 
to  President  Johnson  and  his  policy,  ag- 
gravated in  his  mind  because  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  June, 
Senator  Wade  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  act- 
ing in  concert  with  Davis,  and  who,  like 
him,  had  been  opposed  to  the  renomination 
and  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  repaired  to 
Washington.  Wade  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  Baltimore  Radical,  whose 
genius  he  admired,  and  between  whom 
and  himself  there  was  coincidence  of 
opinion  on  most  of  the  political  questions 
of  the  period.  Although  acting  in  con- 
cert, the  mental  structure  of  the  two  men 
was  widely  different.  Wade,  rugged  and 
less  cultivated  than  Davis,  had  vastly 
greater  influence,  for  his  rough  and  honest 
sincerity,  though  sometimes  astray,  begat 
confidence  and  respect,  while  propositions 
originating  in  the  scheming  and  intriguing 
mind  of  Davis  generally  required  indorse- 
ment. In  allying  himself  to  the  Ohio 
Senator  Davis  exhibited  shrewdness,  but 
the  alliance  was  at  the  expense  of  Wade, 
whose  Presidential  aspirations  had,  how- 
ever, begun  to  warp  his  judgment,  which, 
with  his  violence  against  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  measures,  contributed  to  un- 
dermine his  standing  and  influence  with 
the  public. 

Acting  under  an  honest  and  friendly 
impulse,  Wade  was  unwilling  to  surren- 
der Johnson,  whom  he  respected,  and  in- 
dulged hopes  that  the  President  might 
be  brought  into  the  views  of  the  Radi- 
cals. But  Davis,  more  shrewd  and  saga- 
cious, and  looking  much  deeper  into  sub- 
jects and  their  results,  as  well  as  into 
the  character  of  individuals,  had  no  such 
expectation.  He  therefore  paid  no  court 
to  Johnson,  whose  principles  and  ada- 
mantine integrity  he  knew  were  firmly 
fixed.  For  several  days  in  June  Wade 
danced  attendance  on  the  President  while 
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holding  converse  with  Davis,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  others,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought him  to  convene  Congress — a step 
which  was  ardently  pressed  by  the  Radi- 
cals from  all  quarters.  It  was  made  plain 
by  their  own  arguments  that  they  wished 
Congress  in  session,  not  to  promote  union, 
but  to  prevent  it ; not  to  conform  to  the 
great  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
but  to  disregard  them  ; not  to  harmonize 
public  opinion,  but  to  prolong  hostile  feel- 
ings. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  fathomed  and  well 
understood  these  men  and  their  purposes, 
and  hence  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  have  convened  Congress,  where  ma- 
levolent intrigues  and  factious  designs 
could  be  fostered  and  have  effect.  The 
centralizing,  usurping,  unconstitutional 
purposes  of  the  Radical  leaders  he  depre- 
cated ; and  they,  knowing  his  opposition  to 
their  ultra  schemes,  had  endeavored  to 
prevent  his  nomination  and  reelection  in 
1864. 

It  began  to  be  intimated  by  the  leading 
Radicals,  and  was  soon  given  out  by  them, 
that  Henry  Winter  Davis  would,  in  an 
oration  which  he  was  to  deliver  on  the 
4th  of  July  at  Chicago,  enunciate  the 
policy  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  adopt,  and  it  was  understood  to  be 
fundamentally  different  from  that  which 
President  Lincoln  had  initiated  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  pursuing.  Suffrage 
was  to  be  given  to  the  negroes  by  the 
Federal  Government ; proscription  was  to 
be  the  doom  of  the  rebel  whites  ; death 
was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. Until  there  was  a radical  recon- 
struction of  the  government,  the  people 
in  the  States  that  had  participated  in  the 
rebellion  were  to  be  allowed  no  represent- 
ation or  any  voice  in  the  public  councils, 
whatever  might  be  their  claims  under 
constitutional  guarantees.  Emancipation 
of  the  blacks  was  not  sufficient ; the  rebel 
whites  were  to  be  subjugated  and  politi- 
cally enslaved.  Congress  was  to  take 
these  subjects  in  hand,  regardless  of  the 
Constitution ; and  if  President  Johnson 
would  not  at  once  convene  that  body  in 
order  to  consummate  these  great  ends, 
they  were  to  receive  immediate  attention, 
at  the  regular  session  in  December,  from 
Wade,  Stevens,  and  their  associates. 

Senator  Wade  did  not  until  the  last 
moment  relinquish  the  hope  that  he  could 
persuade  President  Johnson  it  was  his 
duty  to  assemble  Congress  forthwith,  and 


consult  that  branch  of  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  and  the 
resumption  of  the  national  authority. 
In  two  or  three  interviews  which  he  had 
with  me  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  he 
admitted  he  was  beginning  to  be  discour- 
aged, and  I could  perceive  he  was  quite 
desponding.  On  one  of  these  occasions  I 
expressed  my  views  freely,  and  stated  that 
I could  not  see  what  Congress  had  to  do 
with  the  State  governments,  unless  they 
were  anti-republican.  The  rebels  had  laid 
down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  law  and 
the  results  of  the  war  which  had  extinguish- 
ed slavery ; peace  prevailed  throughout 
the  region  wThich  had  been  in  insurrection ; 
the  pardoning  power  was  with  the  Presi- 
dent ; the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
South  had  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion ; it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  that  those  rights  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  broken  relations  of  the  com- 
munities speedily  mended,  and  the  Union 
restored.  No  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  needed  to 
secure  this  end  ; the  Executive  and  the 
people  could  accomplish  it.  Each  House 
of  Congress  had  the  undoubted  constitu- 
tional right  and  authority  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members — to  ad- 
mit, to  refuse  to  admit,  or  to  expel  any 
one  ; but  they  possessed  no  power  to  de- 
prive any  of  the  States  of  their  rights,  or  to 
forbid  the  people  to  frame,  revise,  and 
modify  their  Constitutions. 

Senator  Wade  declared  his  unqualified 
dissent  from  these  views  ; complained  that 
the  Executive  had  the  control  of  the 
Government ; that  the  other  departments 
were  subordinate  and  powerless  ; said,  on 
the  whole,  our  form  of  government  was  a 
failure  ; that  there  are  not  three  distinct 
and  independent  departments,  but  one 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  one, 
which  had  two  others  as  assistants. 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  with  other  Radi- 
cals had  been  in  consultation  with  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  called  to  see  me  on  the  30th 
of  June,  and  made  some  sarcastic  hits  at 
the  President  and  most  of  his  Cabinet.  He 
expressed  his  contempt  for  State  rights  ; 
and  for  any  steps  which  would  place  the 
rebels  on  terms  of  equality  with  loyal  men, 
his  indignation  was  unutterable.  Only 
boys,  he  said,  ignorant  of  their  duty,  or 
men  as  incompetent  as  boys,  destitute  of 
all  statesmanship,  could  think  ol  re- 
establishing the  rebel  States,  and  admit- 
ting them  and  the  rebels  to  participate  in 
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the  Government  with  the  same  rights  as 
ourselves. 

When  I spoke  of  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, he  said  constitutional  obligations 
meant  constitutional  obstructions ; they 
were  impediments  to  progress.  W e had , he 
averred,  outgrown  the  garments  made  and 
put  on  in  1789.  They  did  not  fit  us.  The 
men  who  manufactured  the  Constitution 
had  given  us  but  a piece  of  patchwork  at 
best.  They  did  not  like  it  themselves  in 
some  respects,  but  it  was  the  best  they 
could  do  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances. They  were  very  good  men,  and 
wise  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
We,  however,  belonged  to  a later  age,  a 
more  advanced  civilization,  and  were 
blockheads  if  we  could  not  improve  on 
their  work.  One  of  their  mistakes  had 
been  almost  fatal  to  us  as  a nation  ; had 
brought  upon  us  civil  war.  It  was  an  ab- 
surdity for  us  to  attempt  to  go  along,  bro- 
ken up  into  fifty  different  States  or  corpo- 
rations ; we  must  be  more  compact,  have 
a nationality,  and  get  rid  of  the  ridiculous 
theories  and  fanciful  notions  that  we  were 
thirty  or  fifty  different  sovereignties. 

John  Slidell,  the  subtle  and  managing 
Secessionist,  had  views  not  dissimilar  to 
Stevens’s  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  little 
reverence  for  it  and  for  popular  govern- 
ment. Each  considered  the  Constitution 
an  imperfect  instrument,  not  adapted  to 
the  expanded  limits,  great  resources,  and 
power  of  the  country,  or  to  the  changes 
and  advances  which  modern  improvements 
had  made.  Slidell  maintained  the  right 
of  any  State  to  secede  or  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  Stevens  denied  the  right  of 
secession,  but  insisted  that  the  central 
Government  could  expel  or  exclude  any 
State  from  the  benefits  of  the  Union  or 
participation  in  the  government.  If  these 
extremes  did  not  meet  in  their  conclusions, 
either  scheme  carried  into  effect  would  be 
subversive  of  the  Constitution;  each  was 
revolutionary. 

The  oration  of  Davis  at  Chicago  proved 
to  be  what  his  party  associates  had  pre- 
dicted it  would  be — the  radical  programme 
of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  a skil- 
ful, eloquent,  and  able  exposition  of  Radi- 
cal intentions,  and  of  the  policy  which  the 
Government  should  in  the  view  of  his 
sect  pursue.  There  must  be  no  attempt 
to  conciliate  differences,  no  reconciliation, 
no  clemency : the  white  people  of  the 
South  were  not  to  be  treated  as  our  equals ; 


the  negro  was  to  be  elevated.  The  con- 
stitutions, governments,  and  traditions  of 
the  States  of  the  South  were  not  to  be  re- 
spected. The  State  governments  were 
dead,  and  the  people  there  had  no  rights 
but  such  as  the  dominant  party  chose  to 
give  them.  lie  said: 

The  way  to  preserve  the  bond  of  peace  is  not 
by  compromise  or  concession,  or  by  friendly 
proposals.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  negro 
is  a man?  State  rights  are  responsible  to  the 
bayonet.  Those  great  organizations  that  inso- 
lently lifted  their  arms  in  the  front  of  battle 
against  the  nation,  where  are  they  now  ? that 
Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  etc.  Pierpont  was 
created  her  master  at  the  bidding  of  national 
necessity,  and  because  the  nation  required  that 
the  old  government  of  Virginia  should  cease  to 
exist.  States  are  immortal,  but  State  govern- 
ments that  are  organized  by  men,  and  may  be 
used  for  selfish  purposes,  perverted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  treason  to  defy  the  Union,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  not  immortal,  but 
amenable  to  the  laws  as  men.  and  die  by  treason. 

They  have  suffered,  and  suffered  much,  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  slaves  ; the  next  best  pun- 
ishment is  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

I am  no  enthusiast.  I am  very  little  of  a phi- 
lanthropist. 1 have  no  supreme  love  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  negro  over  the  white, 
but  I know  his  vote  is  important,  and  if  I have 
not  much  respect  for  justice  and  humanity,  I 
have  for  the  five-twenties.  I have  great  respect 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Government  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  on  its  machinery,  and  if  their 
Constitution  does  not  give  the  mass  of  negroes 
the  right  of  voting  on  equal  terms  with  the  loyal 
white  man,  the  safety  of  the  nation  requires,  re- 
publican principles  require,  that  no  such  gov- 
ernment shall  be  recognized  as  republican  in 
form,  that  no  Representative  or  Senator  from 
such  a State  shall  be  admitted  to  either  House, 
or  even  complimented  with  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  We  need  the  votes  of  all  the  colored  peo- 
ple ; it  is  numbers,  not  intelligence,  that  counts 
at  the  ballot-box  ; it  is  right  intention,  not  phi- 
losophic judgment,  that  casts  the  vote. 

Let  them  (Congress)  pass  by  their  two-thirds 
majority,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  securing  forever  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  the  republican 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  submit  it, 
this  very  coming  winter,  before  the  Legislatures 
adjourn,  for  their  confirmation. 

Such  were  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
ablest  Radical  leader — their  oracle,  and 
boldest  and  most  skilful  manager — who 
placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  magnanimous  pol- 
icy of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  En- 
franchisement of  the  negroes,  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  whites,  death  to  State  govern- 
ments and  State  rights,  exclusion  of  the 
rebel  States  from  representation  in  the 
Senate,  or  of  the  people  in  the  House, 
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amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  snap 
j udgment,  etc. , were  the  Radical  doctrines. 

Most  of  that  small  combination  of  Radi- 
cals who  concocted  the  plan  which  Davis 
proclaimed  at  Chicago  had  been  opposed 
to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  were 
avowedly  hostile  to  his  ideas  of  clemency, 
general  amnesty,  and  a restoration  of  the 
Union  on  the  Federal  basis  of  a political 
equality  of  the  States.  Henry  Winter 
Davis  was  the  prime  mover  and  actual 
leader  of  this  Radical  combination,  which 
in  the  summer  of  1865  laid  down  the 
chart  that,  by  caucus  machinery,  guided 
and  governed  that  party  in  after  years. 
He  possessed  intellectual  vigor,  culture, 
grasp,  and  comprehension,  which  inspired 
and  subordinated  Wade,  and  was  endow- 
ed with  physical  as  well  as  mental  ability 
and  activity,  that  gave  him  advantages 
over  Stevens,  who  had,  perhaps,  as  sug- 
gestive, fertile,  and  adroit  a mind.  Ste- 
vens, however,  was  infirm  from  age,  was 
deformed,  and  a cripple.  Davis  moved  on 
for  a time,  the  pioneer  of  the  Radicals  in 
their  war  upon  the  Administration.  But 
this  rising  genius  was  stricken  down  at 
the  commencement  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  anticipated  was  to  be  a brilliant 
and  successful  career.  He  died  of  fever  at 
Baltimore  in  December.  His  early  death 
was  severely  felt  by  his  Radical  associates, 
who  resorted  to  extraordinary  means  to 
embalm  his  memory  and  give  strength  to 
the  political  views  he  had  promulgated, 
and  which  became  the  text-book  and 
guide  of  his  party. 

Congress,  when  it  assembled,  passed 
resolutions  of  respect  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
an  official  observance  of  the  national 
bereavement.  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  was  selected  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  on  the  murdered  President.  But 
tl^e  Radical  leaders,  who  were  opposed  to 
President  Lincoln  and  his  policy,  were  de- 
termined the  occasion  should  not  pass 
without  a similar  official  Congressional 
demonstration  to  their  selected  and  bril- 
liant leader,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  not- 
withstanding he  died  of  fever  in  Balti- 
more, a private  citizen.  He  had  been  the 
master  spirit,  the  leading  Radical  oppo- 
nent of  the  policy  of  the  late  and  present 
Presidents ; his  followers,  having  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  resolved  on  an  apotheosis 
to  Davis,  and  that  the  same  official  tokens 
of  respect,  the  same  Congressional  honors 
and  observances  which  were  rendered  the 
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murdered  Lincoln,  should  be  awarded  to 
the  Radical,  Davis.  Mr.  Stanton,  who  re- 
spected Lincoln,  but  was  nevertheless  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  Radicals,  became 
embarrassed  by  these  intrigues,  hesitated, 
and  finally  declined  to  deliver  the  eulogium 
on  the  deceased  President.  George  Ban- 
croft, unconnected  with  the  Lincoln  Ad- 
ministration, was  selected  as  his  substitute. 

The  eulogy  on  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  the  12th  of  February,  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Congress  ad- 
journed for  that  purpose. 

J.  A.  J.  Creswell,  at  that  time  a Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  now  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, was  chosen  to  deliver  an  oration  be- 
fore the  Government  and  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  commemoration  of  Davis,  the 
Radical  leader.  The  day  selected  for  this 
singular  and  unprecedented  proceeding  as 
regards  a private  citizen,  who  was  no  pub- 
lic benefactor  and  had  no  public  repu- 
tation save  that  of  a mere  political  par- 
tisan, was  the  22d  of  February,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington.  The 
solemnities  and  observances  were  the  same 
in  form  as  for  President  Lincoln,  to  whosf* 
policy  he  was  opposed.  The  Representa- 
tives” Hall,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  was 
the  place  for  these  obsequies:  The  hall 

was  draped  with  crape,  flags,  and  all  the 
insignia  and  emblems  of  mourning  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  deceased  President, 
and  no  effort  was  spared  by  Congress  to 
give  this  Radical  leader  who  was  a private 
citizen  of  Baltimore  the  same  official  honor 
and  respect  that  were  shown  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation,  who  had  been 
assassinated  while  in  the  public  service. 

But  few,  comparatively,  sympathized 
with  the  violent  Radicals  at  the  beginning 
of  their  opposition  to  peaceable  reconstruc- 
tion . Tired  of  ‘ ‘ war  and  all  its  horrid  cost,  ’ ’ 
its  calamities  and  abuses,  devoted  to  the 
Union,  and  earnestly  desiring  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace,  the  masses  were,  like  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  successor,  for  conciliation 
and  the  restoration  of  friendly  feelings. 
But  the  expression  of  these  sentiments 
subjected  those  Republicans  who  uttered 
them  to  sneers  and  assaults  from  Radical 
partisans.  The  men  who  advocated  clem- 
ency, union,  and  peace,  were  denounced 
as  in  alliance  with  Copperheads,  as  rebel 
sympathizers,  not  truly  loyal,  men  of  un- 
sound principles.  In  the  party  organiza- 
tions and  elections  thev  were  stigmatized 
as  traitors,  disloyal  or  suspected  persons, 
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who  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  Radi- 
cals of  the  party  declared  they  would  not 
vote  for  such  candidates.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  good  and  calm  patriotic 
Republicans  were  proscribed,  and  aspir- 
ing politicians  of  the  Republican  party 
feared  to  exercise  moderation  or  express 
Union  opinions.  Hate  and  revenge  to- 
ward the  South  became  tests  of  political 
orthodoxy,  and  in  nearly  every  district  in 
the  North  only  such  persons  as  would 
vilify  the  President  and  denounce  the 
South  were  selected  as  candidates  by  the 
Republican  party  organizations. 

The  extreme  men  of  the  South  were  in 
some  localities  as  rash,  unreasonable,  and 
impracticable  as  the  Radicals  of  the 
North,  and  for  a time  gave  the  Adminis- 
tration scarcely  less  embarrassment.  War 
and  defeat  had  not  extinguished  that 
supercilious  arrogance  which  they  whim- 
sically called  “chivalry,”  and  had  cher- 
ished for  a generation.  These  pupils  of 
nullification  hastened  to  press  forward 
into  prominent  positions,  State  and  na- 
tional, some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
offensive  rebels.  It  was  a feeble  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sense,  or  want  of  sense,  of 
nullifying  chivalry.  The  mild  and  gen- 
erous policy  of  the  Administration  they 
misconstrued  and  abused,  and  the  old 
party  feeling  and  sectional  animosity 
which  had  prevailed  before  the  war 
were  revived,  and  received  encourage- 
ment by  lenity.  Intimations  and  sug- 
gestions that  slavery  would  be  established 
under  another  form,  that  the  blacks 
should  be  allowed  no  civil  rights,  that 
the  rate  of  wages  should  be  regulated  by 
law,  that  negroes  should  own  no  real 
estate,  and  other  as  unjust  and  wrongful 
propositions,  were  thrown  out,  and  in 
some  communities  were  sanctioned.  It 
was  declared,  moreover,  that  the  South 
by  a united  representation  of  secessionists 
in  Congress,  in  alliance  with  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  North,  would  have  a control- 
ling majority,  and  that  thus,  by  party  po- 
litical action,  they  would  achieve  what 
they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  by 
arms,  and  in  this  way  the  “ Lost  Cause  ” 
would  be  eventually  triumphant. 

These  indirect  schemes  and  inconsiderate 
threats  and  proceedings  were  just  such 
materials  to  provoke  the  popular  mind  as 
the  Radicals  desired,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  them  with  effect.  Nor  were 
the  more  violent  Democrats — those  who 
were  stigmatized  as  Copperheads  for  a 


time — wise  and  judicious  in  many  re- 
spects, but  gave  force  to  Radical  schemes 
by  boa  ting  that  the  Democratic  party,  by 
Southern  aid,  would  soon  be  in  the  as- 
cendant. They  openly  admitted  that  they 
had  more  regard  for  the  secessionists  than 
for  the  Radicals,  and  would  readily,  when 
they  had  opportunity,  coalesce  with  them. 
In  some  instances  repudiation  of  the  war 
debt  was  threatened,  so  soon  as  they  could 
obtain  power;  and  it  was  claimed  bv 
some  that  the  rebel  war  debt  had  equal 
merit  with  that  of  the  Government.  The 
spirit  of  party,  which,  carried  to  excess, 
often  undermines  and  destroys  the  judg- 
ment, and  incapacitates  bodies  of  men 
from  acting  wisely  and  well,  stimulated 
the  violent  and  rash  Radicals,  Seces- 
sionists, and  Copperheads  alike  against 
the  Administration.  In  their  zeal  for 
party,  the  extremists  were  forgetful  of 
country.  Faction  fortified  and  strength- 
ened itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  good  government. 

There  was  but  little  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  Radicals  in  creating  alarm  and 
exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  Union 
men,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
war  feeling,  nor  had  they  entirely  over- 
come the  resentment  which  the  causeless 
rebellion  had  provoked.  Every  hamlet, 
and  almost  every  household,  mourned  the 
loss  of  brave  and  devoted  men,  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
The  memory  of  the  departed,  and  the  re- 
collection of  their  own  sacrifices  and  suf- 
ferings, were  aroused  by  the  appeals  and 
representations  which  the  Radicals  made 
of  the  danger  of  a coalition  between  the 
Copperheads,  who  had  been  indifferent  to 
their  calamities,  and  the  Secessionists  who 
had  caused  them.  Instead  of  denying  or 
counteracting  these  representations,  or 
taking  any  measures  to  defeat  their 
effects,  many  of  the  Democratic  presses 
and  leaders,  by  their  bold  defiance,  their 
boastful  claim  of  anticipated  party  as- 
cendancy, and  their  threat  that  there  was 
to  be  a change  and  reversal  of  measures 
and  policy,  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
Radical  movements. 

Both  extremes,  North  and  South,  by 
these  ultra  views,  thwarted  and  embar- 
rassed the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to 
reestablish  the  State  governments  and 
restore  the  Union ; but  they  were  actu- 
ated by  opposite  motives.  The  South, 
discouraged,  impoverished,  and  subdued, 
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was  recovering  from  the  delusions  of 
Quixotic  chivalry,  and  beginning  to  re- 
vive and  become  hopeful,  and  gradually 
gave  its  confidence  to  the  President  and 
his  Administration.  The  North,  under 
the  vindictive  and  persecuting  teachings 
and  influences  of  the  Radicals,  began  to 
grow  suspicious  of  and  ultimately  hostile 
to  the  President  whom  they  had  elected, 
and  such  of  the  Cabinet  as  had  counselled 
and  sustained  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Through  the  summer  and  autumn  the  con- 
flicting elements  were  at  work.  The  Pres- 
ident, conscious  of  right  intentions,  and 
with  unabated  confidence  in  the  people, 
labored  incessantly,  night  and  day,  in  the 
great  work  of  promoting  peace  and  rees- 
tablishing the  government  and  the  Union. 
Admonitions  of  secret  operations  against 
him,  made  by  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
aware  of  the  intrigues  at  work,  and  who 
foresaw  and  deprecated  the  gathering 
storm,  were  not  regarded.  He  who 
alone  of  all  the  Senators  from  the  South 
had  denounced  secession  in  the  national 
Capitol  as  treason,  and  its  leaders  as 
traitors ; who  had  made  such  sacrifices  to 
resist  secession;  who  had  perilled  and 
lost  so  much  in  the  Union  cause  ; whose 
home  had  been  made  desolate ; whose 
family  had  been  broken  up  ; whose  social 
and  political  associations  and  friendships 
had  been  destroyed  ; whose  children  had 
fallen  victims  of  the  war;  who  himself 
had  been  a refugee  from  his  State  and  an 
exile  from  his  home  for  many  years 
for  his  devotion  to  the  Union — he  would 
not  permit  himself  to  believe  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  his  intelligent 
countrymen  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  not 
faithful  to  the  cause  with  which  he 
was  identified,  and  in  which  he  had 
x suffered  so  much.  But  with  partisans 
these  sacrifices,  this  sincerity,  this  earnest 
devotion  to  the  public  good  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  were  nothing.  He  reverenced 
the  Constitution,  respected  individual  and 
State  rights,  and  would  not  knowingly 
trespass  upon  either;  while  his  Radical 
opponents,  under  real  or  affected  philan- 
thropy, were  disregardful  of  each.  Claim- 
ing to  be  the  friends  of  the  Union,  they 
resisted  every  movement  made  and  every 
step  taken  to  restore  it,  except  upon  terms 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  con- 
ditions which  they  should  dictate.  The 
President  was  at  first  calumniated  in 
whispered  slanders,  assailed  as  a Southern 


man  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  se- 
cessionists, or  a Democrat  who  never  had 
abandoned  his  original  State-rights  prin- 
ciples ; a false  Republican  ; a traitor  to 
the  party  which  elected  him,  and  not  to  be 
politically  trusted.  Members  of  Congress, 
of  the  Radical  type,  were  in  active  corre- 
spondence during  the  entire  vacation  in 
secret  defamation,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
enmity  among  his  friends  and  supporters. 

Warned  though  he  was,  the  President 
continued  incredulous.  He  hesitated, 
was.  disinclined  to  appoint  Democrats  to 
office,  and  would  not  for  months  consent  to 
the  removal  of  Radicals,  however  violent, 
unscrupulous,  and  malignant  their  oppo- 
sition to  him.  Yet  the  report  was  every- 
where circulated  among  the  Republicans 
that  he  favored  the  Democrats,  was  ap- 
pointing them  to  office,  or  was  going  to ; 
that  he  was  exerting  himself  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  using  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose.  This  unjust,  un- 
truthful, ungenerous  warfare  was  per- 
sistently carried  on  for  months,  while  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and 
steadily  refused  to  adopt  any  retaliatory 
or  even  opposing  measures.  His  position 
was  anomalous.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  extremes  of  either  party,  for  he 
was  neither  a secessionist  nor  an  exclu- 
sionist.  With  him  the  Union  of  the 
{States  and  the  rights  of  the  States  were 
living  principles.  He  had,  in  1861,  re- 
sisted a dissolution  of  the  Union  by  seces- 
sion, and  became  alienated  from  his  old 
political  associates  in  consequence.  In 
1865  he  denied  the  right  of  the  central 
Government  to  exercise  imperial  power 
and  exclude  the  erring  States  from  rights 
which  they  had  reserved  and  never  surren- 
dered— rights  recognized  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  essential  to  our 
Federal  system,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
lasting  resentment  of  the  Radicals. 

President  Johnson,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, entered  upon  his  duties  as  Chief 
Magistrate  at  a most  critical  and  trying 
period,  and  under  the  most  extraordinary 
and  calamitous  circumstances  that  ever 
befell  a nation,  or  placed  an  individual  at 
the  head  of  a government.  The  chief 
under  whose  benignant  guidance  the 
war  had  been  brought  to  a successful 
termination  had  heen  assassinated  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  ; the  Union  was  divided 
in  feeling,  if  not  sundered  in  fact,  by  sec- 
tional animosity ; the  civil  service  was  de- 
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ranged  and  embarrassed  by  Congressional 
innovations  and  assumptions  ; the  concen- 
trated hate  of  party  bitterness,  fostered 
for  years  by  ambitious  leaders,  was  rife  ; 
the  national  relations  of  one-third  of  the 
States  and  people  to  the  Union  were 
broken  or  suspended  ; the  civil,  industrial, 
and  social  structure  of  society  in  those 
States  was  overthrown ; the  contending 
armies  were  about  to  be  disbanded  ; and 
under  his  ministration,  these  conflicting 
elements,  which  for  four  years  had  been 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  each  other, 
were  to  be  reconciled,  reunited,  and  the 
people,  if  possible,  be  again  made  friends. 
With  a conviction  that  the  responsibility 
of  good  government  and  the  welfare  of  a 
whole  people  were  in  a great  measure 
upon  him,  he  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  persecution  would  not 
beget  fraternal  feeling,  nor  would  oppres- 
sion or  arbitrary  rule  conduce  to  union, 
harmony,  and  peace.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  there  been  lingering 
remains  of  resentment  on  his  part  for 
causeless  calamities  which  the  country  had 
experienced,  and  which  had  fallen  with  pe- 
culiar severity  upon  himself  and  family. 
But  all  personal  resentments  were  by  him 
soon  dismissed,  if  not  forgotten,  and  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  tolerance  were  sub- 
stituted, and  became  the  policy  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, as  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Elected 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  inherited  and  adopted 
his  measures,  and  also  the  Cabinet  which 
had  counselled  and  advised  those  meas- 
ures. He  inherited  also  as  a legacy  the 
general  demoralization  that  war  had  in- 
troduced into  the  civil  administration,  by 
which  members  of  Congress  usurped  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  dictated  appointments.  The  tol- 
erant and  benevolent  policy  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  initiated  and  Mr.  Johnson  adopt- 
ed toward  the  South,  was  opposed  by  the 
party  which  elected  them.  The  extreme 
men  of  that  party  assumed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment imperial  and  arbitrary  authority 
over  the  States  and  people  of  the  South, 
denied  them  equality  of  rights,  and  shut 
them  out  from  representation  and  many 
of  their  constitutional  guarantees.  Par- 
ties when  in  power  often,  and  sometimes 
speedily,  become  oblivious  of  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  them  existence  and  suc- 
cess. The  Republican  party  had  its  origin 
in  resistance  to  aggressions  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  under  Pierce  and 


Buchanan  attempted  to  impose  a consti- 
tution and  obnoxious  government  on  the 
people  of  Kansas  in  opposition  to  their 
wishes  and  will.  But  the  same  party  in 
1865,  and  subsequently,  forgetful  of  its 
professions  and  principles  in  the  case  of 
Kansas  ten  years  before,  did  not  scruple 
to  disregard  the  popular  will  in  each  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  insist  on  dictat- 
ing to  the  people  of  each  in  regard  to  their 
constitutions,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-government, 
broke  down  their  State  governments  and 
placed  them  under  central  military  con- 
trol. It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States  modified  their  constitu- 
tions and  laws  so  as  to  conform  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  war;  their  governments  thus 
modified  were  overthrown,  and  the  Presi- 
dent wras  denounced  because  he  would  not 
unite  in  these  anti-republican  movements. 
With  him  the  Union  of  the  States  and 
the  rights  of  the  States  based  on  popular 
sovereignty  were  cardinal  points.  With 
his  opponents,  an  imperial  central  gov- 
ernment, which  should  hold  the  States  in 
subjection  and  allow  them  no  rights  but 
such  as  Congress  might  grant,  was  the 
aim  and  rule.  The  President  recognized 
the  States  South  and  North  as  equal  in 
political  rights,  and  the  whole  people  as 
fellow-citizens.  His  opponents  denied 
these  positions,  refused  to  admit  the  po- 
litical equality  of  the  States,  and  excluded 
both  States  and  people  from  the  national 
legislature,  where  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  whole  country.  It  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  President  Johnson  and  his  Ad- 
ministration that  those  who  elected  him 
were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  him  on 
those  fundamental  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  our  system,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably an  error  that  he  and  his  old  political 
friends  did  not  come  to  a prompt  under- 
standing, and  unite  to  sustain  and  carry 
into  effect  those  principles  wherein  they 
agreed.  Had  that  course  been  pursued 
the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  plan  of  peaceful 
reconstruction  and  resumption  of  na- 
tional authority  might  have  been  success- 
ful, and  military  domination  avoided. 

The  time  has  not  arrived  perhaps  for  a 
full  and  impartial  history  of  all  the  events 
of  that  period,  when  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary secession  had  just  been  suppressed 
by  war,  and  the  principle  of  central  im- 
perial exclusion  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil was  being  inaugurated  by  the  victors. 

Gideon  Welles. 


